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[PAULINE INVOLUNTARILY EXCLAIMED ALOUD, “ MRS, LORAINE! "’] 


CINDERELLA. 


—— Gs 


CHAPTER XX. 

. Mr, Lonainz's story was brought to an end 
y Calais pier and the fuss of disembarking 
and getting into the train awaiting them, 
F ady Carzon travelled in a compartment 
= ladies only all the way to Paris, with Sophy 
~ her only companion. 
: Poubilese, Sophy wondered at the long téte- 
‘te she had had with her escort coming 
— However, he left his charge now to 
an to rest and to try to sleep, and she 
1@ Dot see him again till they reached 
= late in the evening. 

“ did not avail herself of his good in- 
= — She could not rest nor sleep, being 

: ap taken up with bis amazing story to 

~ over much of her own affairs. 
BE ye! an indifferent busband, who was 
thetees er, and at no pains to conceal 

Appearances were, indeed, decei 
; no " eitful wherf 
2 Bir Philip she fondly} believed she had 


found a Prince among men! And Mr. 
Loraine —unimpressionable, cool Mr. Lo- 
raine—had been a wild young cavalry officer, 
@ ruined, desperate, starving man, and was 
married to a woman who was the greatest 
heiress in Eogland, and as much stranger to 
him as she was to Pauline herself, 

About six o'clock in the evening they drove 
up to the Princess’s splendid hotel ia the 
Faubourg St, Germain, and were in time. 

The old lady had rallied and was expecting 
her, and she hurried to her room without 
losing a minute, 

Her aunt was propped up in bed in a sit- 
ting posture by means of many pillows, her 
toilet made, her white hair curled carefully, 
an exquisite lace cap on her head, her skeleton 
fingers half-covered with rings—in fact, one 
here beheld the ruling ‘passion (dress) strong 
in death. 

‘*T’m glad you’ve come, Pauline,” she said, 
feebly. “Isuppose you scarcely expected to 
find me here still? The doctor gave me up 
weeks ago, but I knew he was wrong; siill,’”’ 
with a regretful sigh, ‘it can’t be long 
now.” 





“ You don’t look very iJ, aunt, and I hope 
you are really getting better,’’ said Pauline, 
taking her hand, and trying to be cheerfal. 

**No, no, no! Ill never be better! I've 
had my day. I've lived my life. I've done 
some good and some harm in my tims, and 
now my reiga is over. Did your husband 
come with you, Pauline?” : 

“No; he was very busy. He sent his 
seoretary,” she replied, with some embarrass- 
ment. P 

‘‘Sent his secretary! Folly, wicked mad- 
ness! Travelliog with a young woman like 
jou! Ab, I hear you are a fashionable 
couple—you and Sir Philip. If I had known 
what he was—how weak, how unstable—he 
should never have married you, Pauline, 
never!” 

Here she was interrupted by~a violent fit of 
coughing that nearly shook her to pieces, and, 
after a pause, she continued,— 

** What he oan cee in Lu Bert, a red-haired, 
domineering, green eyed, elderly woman, no 
one can tell,” shrugging her shoulders con- 
temptuoualy. “It would serve him right if 
you were to turn the tables on him, and make 
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him jealous, Yon are years younger than 
him you ate handsome, thongh you have 
lost some of your looks, It would serve him 
right.” 

‘‘Aunt!” she expostulated, indignanily, 
‘* what are you saying?”’ 

“ Well, of course, 1 know you won't? You 
are like your mother; bat J would. Nay, 
well, perhaps, we had better not be raking up 
the past; but I had a bad husband, and at 
firat I wept, and wailed, and fretted, and 
made myself very miserable and hideous in 
consequence. To do that is utterly foolish. I 
soon left off fighting'with fate, found distrac- 
tions, and/I threw my wholesoul into politics 
—the politics of my country. Paniine, y 
know that Iam ~~ ] 
country was and is everything, * 
fiercely, ‘‘of crimes to free her ‘would soll 
I kept you from me, because I 


not attend to such matters, Yom would put 
ove and self first ; but I was wrong, Yomane 
one of us; you are like me; like your aunt 


— 


Nathalie yon belong to the cause. Youanea | 


member of the Hand of Justice, Zailisco 
I conkit net be- 


swears it ie true Is it 


very coarsess garments, they stole forth to an 
attic in a low quarter of the city, and worked 
till dawn. They were all taken through 
treachery red-handed in the very act, their 
doom Siberia or the mines, which latter mean 
death. She was spared that. She is a ser. 
vant in a humble family, and alive ; but her 
father was sent to the lead mines, and lived 
but a few months. Here she stopped for 
breath, 

‘*Your mother was averse to all our 
schemes, She would have no hand ‘or part 
in them. She was disowned by her father 
and by me, and she ran away to Paris, and 
found shelter and a rich English husband. 
Again a pause, 

“I will give you a list of names of great 
people here who are friendly to the cause. 
You will at once take my place. I leave you 
this hotel, and you will find many friends, not 
merely political, but others, Their names 
are all in a book I shall give you. Use every 
power to release your aunt Nathalie, your 
nearest of kin. 

“It bas been the dream of my old age, but, 
alas! I have died, or as good as died, without 
seeing itfulfilled. Will you promize me this, 
Pauline?” 
 Certaindy I will,” she returned, taking her 





hand. “F will do all in my powers I will 
leave no atone unturned. Iwill compass her 
release, if such a thing can be; but I have no 
reliance. on Count Bodisco. Somehow, he re- 
pels me. Who is he?” 

‘* My dear, there you are like your mother. 
She had an inveterate hatred of him. She 
would not. marry him, not. though I went 
down on my knees to her to accept him for 
the gool of the cause. He is clever, he ia 
far-seeing, he holds many threads in his 
hands, he has great power, great inflaence. 
I do not ”—hesitating; and looking at Panline 
keenly—“ say trust him, but pretend to trust 
him. It will be for your best advantage, and 
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she had come and gone in meteoric flashes. 
But the death even of an aged parson to whom 
one is almost a stranger makes one grave and 
thoughtful, as Death always does when he 
enters our dwellings. 

Pauline had a» great deal to do—interviews 
with friends of her late aunt with regard to 
the funeral, letters to read, letters to be an- 
sweréd, papers to burp, packets of which were 
labelled in her old-fashioned Italian hand, 
**to be burnt at once after I am dead.” 

Lady Curzon was not surprised, and cer- 
tainly not pleased, to receive a visit from 
Count De Bodisc>», He was very deferential, 
moat courteous, most desirous to please, Why 
did she dislike him so unacconuntably and so 
intensely? He was a frand in one way, and 
she resented it, thongh she knew it was foolish. 
His appearance was so deceitful; he looked, 
at the first glance, meek and amiable and 
young, but in truth he was bordering on fifty. 
He had very, very fair hair, which showed no 
grey streaks ; he woreasmall fair moustache, 
and shaven face; his fair skin, with but few 
lines, and his light eyes, completed the illu- 
sion. His eyes looked mild and ianocent and 
smiling, but they could be piercing and hard 
and cruel, his whole expreasion both threaten- 
ing and relentless, 

She had received him in her aunt's boudoir, 





nd 
and the day after her death hecame (as People 
do abroad) in the evening, after dinner, in his 
evening dress, and found her sittiog alone, 

Having delivered a long eulogiam on the 
late Princess—her power, her fascination, her 
talents, her wealth—he said,— 

** And now we look to you, Countess Pauline 
to take up her mantle, and continue her good 
work for her cause.” 

* I cannot,” she replied, firmly; “ notin the 
senseshe worked. I knownothing of politics 
I am not clever, I do not understand your 
aim. Besides, lam English—not Regain,” 

“It requires but little effort.to undsraiana 


how you can do mighty goodto millions] 
say millions of your fellow-eneatmres—now 


grourd down under the heel off = tyranny 
wrings their very souls, that keeps them 
steeped in darkest ignoranas, and that robs 


above all, you have to compass tite ot 
PF Sele hae Thimyour 
Tay a lea J appeal to her. Hareste 

-conld throw kenself into the undarteling heart 
and soul, and discussed her amas’ s charges cf 
; were in 
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Count, w 

knew e 
hmman heart, those of am impres- 
| Twondie that, hat slim, halter 
nevle, devoted, womnan: was! her 
own nearest af her 

She was resolved to: pu fonth: to 
save her—and | her money, be, 
like» foe 
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adcretaire and wrote & large cheque for Count 


“De Bodisce on the spot. She was filled with 


sympathy, carried away by his vivid word- 
painting, was wrought up almost to entht- 
siasm, was talking to him eagerly, nay, ¢x- 
citedly for her, when the door opened, and 
Mr. Loraine was announced. 

He and the Count, being introduced, sur. 
veyed each other with mutual distrust, and 
the latter, after a few sentences, seeing that 
the latest arrival meant to stay and sit him 
out, bowed himself gracefully away, with # 
cheque for two thousand poundsin his pocket, 
and went downstairs with a bland count 
nance, and eyes peering out benigaly through 
a narrow chink of eye lashes, : 

“How do you know that man?" said Mr. 
Loraine, abruptly, a the door closed, aud 
speaking with a curtness that was barely 
courteous. 

“ He is, or was, a friend of my aunt's,” she 
replied, evasively. : 

‘And what brought bim here now, if I may 
be*permitted to inquire?” 

‘©Basiness,” she returned, briefly. 

“ Ah! the less business you have with him 
I should say the better,” returned Mr, Loraine, 
quietly. 

* Then you know him?” oa 
“T did know him. He is said to be mix 
up in some secret society ; he would bee 
dangerous frien ine mo you will have 
nothing toe do with hius,” 
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gigconld. not promise this. Was got Bodisco 
ie link between her and her miserable 
wot, toiling away in slavery? She shut her 
igs Very tightly together, and said nothing. 
jitween., ber and her companion has now 
vien & Slight shalow—the shadow of 


om told you 60 mach,” he said, re. 
ally; ‘and you will tell, me nothing. 

Youara keeping me in the dark, like the reat 

tte world, and I would not complain if I 

dd not believe that unconsciously you are 

aging into some great danger. Whas is the 
between you and Bodisco?” 

“cannot tell you,’ she replied, colouring 

qiliily, in spite of herself. 

«Bub there is.one ?’’ he exclaimed, in a tone 

of interrogation. ‘ 

“Yes, there is one,” sha rejoined, in a low 

nite, Without raising her eyes, 


“Oneunknown to your husband?” coming | 


as be spoke. 
ee ie hand. 

When he-spoke again she knew by his voice 
tata complete revulsign of feeling hai been 

in afew minutes—he distrusted 
be, Did.oh.! could he think that she was like 
Medame Bert ? 

“Believe me,” she cried, impulsively. ‘‘T 
wildtall yon if I conld. Ii is not my secret. 
Ith dared tell you you wonld know it. Ib is 
aseores. concerning another woman. between 
himand me. There, eyen now I' have told 
jontoomuch,” she exclaimed, in much ex- 
titement; ‘‘ Believe me that there is nothing 
bathe good. of another person involved in the 
suret, on, my hononr !” 

“As faras you are concerned, [ am sure there. 
isnot, But this fellow—this Bodisco—he is not 
fikta be your fellow-worker, not ft to have the 
omiidence of—of a. young, an impulsive gir), 
Imay say, like you, Lady Carzon; for you 

one-and-twenty, I belfeve."’ 

“Hemight.say the same of yan,” she an- 
wered, on the spur-of tha moment. 

“He might, but.you know better. I have 
whyour confidence, 28 ip ay I wish I 
iuemwhat you were going todo, I don’tlike 

ing you. alone in Paris among a set of 
political intriguers, immensely wealthy and 
ttiendléss; and totally inexperienced, and in 
‘kindof way, absolutely rudderless, I wish 
jouwouldrsturn to England,” 

“No, at least. I shall not see her here,” she 


fercely, 

“And would yon. thns. leave ber the field to 
lenelf?” he asked, blantlp; ‘‘and, after all, 
itis only. an. aemrer eink itsating.° 

a on. before Shak. wong not return, 

48 no longer harp on smbjeci, When 
yeu. go back I shall give you a note for Philip. 
do you. go back?” 

“To-morrow if Lean po. longer be of service 
to you ; by the morning mail, if I can, Imean,” 
cutecting himself. ‘‘If Pailip comes and 
fetshes you, will you return?” 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘'I may safely pro- 
uis¢ You that, but he neyer will ; andthe bast 

ess Lean know,” she added, hitterly, 


“lies apart, from him,” 

Ant ow, ta change the anbject,” said Mr. 
the taking no notice of her last remark, 
that ead an odd adventure. Li was stranga 

I should have been talking to yous much 
hei tmy—my wife. Iam nearly surel eaw 

tin the street this afternoon.” 

: You saw her? How? Where?” she cried, 

“uly. How extraordinary ?” 

- WMS passing a close carriage, drawn up 
chin the Church of St, Roch, and I heard 
tage Ln amation, and lookinginto her car- 
o caught a glimpse of @ face—a girl's 

mag ones met. I recognised her, and 
abe but before I had time to decide what 

va pe eettiage was almost ont of sight.” 
tober) sanz WaY».you could nct have spoken 
‘ve seat Curzon, ‘‘It is in 

at would identify her anpposin 

Med emear to her appesranca?” “ere 

her face; there might be two such, 
Small 2 bes 


pibania” 








“So have heaps of other women,’ ’she replied 
thinking complacently ofher own, which were 
unusualiy smalf and delicate. 

“Yes, but heaps ofother women have: not 
a large scar running right across the back of 
the left hand. I conld swear to that handand 
scar smong thousands.” 

“ And how did she look?’ she asked. 

“Very pale, very ill, I should sav, and i: 
almost seemed that sie waited to spexk to 
me, but I only kad a momentary view, aud 
she was gone. I conkd not trace her. The 
carriage quickly turned a corner end was 
lost among a number of others—s dark coupé 
and pair of black horses, Tie vy appeared to be 
in black, and eomeone ia the carriage was in 
black also.”’ 

“Man or woman?” 
ously. 

“ That L could not discover. And now,” 
rising as he spoke, locking at the clock, “I 
must be going. We shali not meet again for 
probably a long time, unlees yon change your 
mind and come back to England.” 

“IT shalistay here, at any rate, for some 
time, and if I fiad ont anything about your 
mysterious wife I shall let yom know. I can- 
not get your story ont of my head. I wonder 
—T wonder very much what will be the end 
of it?” she said, surveying him gravely. 

‘What would you expect?’’ he asked, in » 
strange, dulitone. ‘‘ There can beno end to 
it, as you call it, but with the end of our lives 
A few words have bound usin chains we must 
carry to onr dying day. Onur paths lie ie 
opposite directions, And now once more 
good-bye. Ifever you want a friend, if ever 
you are in trouble or difficulty, rely on me. 
Good-bye.” 

He did not hold out bis hand, he did not 
wait for any reply; the door was closed, he 
was gone, and Pauline was alone. 

oad ” 


inquired Panline, curi- 


* 


For fally two months Liady Carzon stayed 
in Paris, and found plenty to oceupy her and 
her time. 

She was very-rich, she was Princess Dor- 
manoff's heiress and niece, and lived in a 
splendid hotel, wora Russian sables all but 
priceless, drove magnificent black Orloff 
horses, had many friends and countless ac- 
quaintances, who were too well bred toinquire 
about the husband she had left behind her in 
foggy England. Their. peculiar domestic 
arrangements were put down to “English 
eccentricity,” and she was accepted for what 
she was—a very rich, handsome, well-born 
young woman, not given to men’s society, 
herding principally with older married ladies 
of her own set, indifferent to compliments, 
to admiration, and consequently well received 
by those who were not indifferent to both 
among her own sex. 

She was thought a prude, and “a stupid 
Eaglishwoman” by some men, but their opinion 
was a matter of sublime indifference to her, 
and in spite of it, at all receptions she was un- 
variably surrounded by a circle two or three 
deep for whatever else she was. Her diamonds 
were unique, and she was both handsome and 
mysterious, consequéntly interesting, She was 
always looking out for Mrs, Loraine, and always 
disappointed. She had made veiled secret 
inquiries about ‘'a delicate, ricb, young Eng- 
lighwoman,’’ and could not hear of anyone 
answering the description. 

She went to High Mass at La Madeleine and 
St. Roch, and locked carefally among all the 
worshippers in vain. She wrote to her husband 
cool little letters. If he wanted her to return 
he must come for her, She did not actually say 
80, but he perfectly understood the situation, 
and comprehended that from her vantage 
ground in Paris the owner of hundreds of 
versts in Russia, of diamonds, and money and 
houses and horses, the once penniless 
Cinderella oonld make her own terms. He in- 
formed her casually in one of his letters that 
he avd Loraine had parte]. They had hada 
dispute. ‘‘Loraine bad lost bis temper and 
said many ungadonable things.” But what 





to Panlise, and was left to the suzgestione of 
her fertile. imagination. Her imagi:aticn 
snggested many things, among others this 
solution, ** Could the dispute have been abaut 
her?” 





CHAPTER XXII. 

Paviina spent large suma on “ the cauge,’ 
sume that went through Connt de Bodisco’s 
supple, sallow fingers with alarming rapidity 
He was the only one of the members of the 


| society with whora she had any direct dealings. 


Ove or tevo ladies had talked to herin a very 
enthusiastic and impassioned way, and praised. 
ber liberality, bat the only thing that stirred 
her feelings was the thought of her Aunt 
Nathalie; and thus time went on. 

See gave herself up more and more to 
society, and began to bs carried away on ite- 
current, t) find that flattery, when delicately 
administered, was not unpalatable, to take an 
interest in her splendia toilettes like her 
friends, to find a pleasant thrill when she saw 
many faces turned towards her as she grace- 
folly entered a salon. 

Once, and only once, as her handsome dark 
eyes looked indolently round, to her great sur- 
prise she bebeld Mr. Loraine, It was at a 
grand reception at the President’s—he was 
with another gentleman, who had evidently 
attracted his attention to Lady Carzon; he 
turned, provably not prepared. to see her 
brilliantly dressed, blazing with diamonds, 
animated, and surrounded by quite a little 
crowd, 

He did not advance, nor join the circle; he 
merely bowed in answer to her smiling ac- 
knowledgment, and gave her a glance in return 
for her smile, which simply consisted of cool 
disapproval. 

She was deeply hurt, though she did not 
show it, and turned her head indifferently 
away, As she turned she discovered that 
Count Bodisco was standing like a flunkey 
behind her chair; perhaps this may have 
accounted for Mr. Loraine’s reluctance to 
approach, but, all the same, she wasextromely 
angry with her countryman. 

Some time afterwards she heard that her 
husband was dangerously ill of small-pox, and 
alone in the charge of a hired nurse. Ali his 
friends, even Madame Bert, and his sister, had 
forsaken him. She felt that, in spite of. all, 
that it was hor plain daty now to go to him 
and nurse him, and she did. . 

She told none of her circle of her dire inten- 
tion. Whatan outcry there would have been | 
but she left Paris with the leass possible delay 
by the evening express. She did not even take 
Sopby, having no right to put her in the way 
of infection, and she went alone, with a small 
supply of luggage, and took ber seat in a first- 
class carriage, for ladies only. Oxse lady 
occupied it, a lady who sat with her back to 
the engine and her veil down, a still, composed 
figure. This started without adding to that 
number, and it was an express train, not stop- 
ping till it reached Boulogne, 

Pauline never slept ina train, and presently 
drew out a book, and attempted to read, as 
well as the jolting and swaying of the carriage 
would permit. i 

After awhile she happened to glance up, 
attracted by a slight movement on the part of 
her quiet companion, She was no longer 
sitting as rigid as a stuffed figure; she was 
searching for something, a scent-bottle, which 
she applied, tremblingly, to her nostrils. She 
also noticed that she had removed her gloves, 
and felt a strange thrill ron through her veins 
as she observed a deep diagonal scar across 
the back of her left. band, and, unknowing 
what she did, she involuntarily exclaimed. 
aloud,— 

“Mre. Loraine?’’ 

She had not meant to address her, it was a 
mere interjection. But she heard her, and 
said, in a low voice, as if she brought forth 
each word with an effort,— 

‘‘t scarcely know myself by that name, 


the dispnie was about cr who wasnotrevealed | madame, but it is mine,” lifting her veil and 
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soratinising her companion, earnestly, as she 
spoke. eae : 

Whata face wasrevealed! Chiselled features 
like marble, but wasted and sunken ; faded, 
haggard eyes, a face upon which the hand of 
death had set his seal. 

“ Pray, how do you know me?” she asked, 
banding forward, and gazing with an intensity 
that frightened her ioto Pauline’s eyes. 

“ [—I kuow Me, Loraine,” she stammered ; 
‘the confided his story to me. I am sorry for 
him, for yoa, for your crael position, so false 
to both, and often wished I could meet you, 
and endeavour to bring you to know one 
another.” 

“Bat, how—how did you recognise me?” 
she demanded, persistently. “He only saw 
me ohoe, you never saw me before,” she said, 
with a chill, contemptuous glance, that froze 
her vis-a-vis, 

‘* By that,” pointing to her hand ; ‘‘ he des- 
¢ribed a most singular scar.” 

‘‘He was more observant than he seemed. 
Tell me where he is now?” she asked, looking 
at the other, curiously. 

‘*T wish I could, but I don’t know.” 

“It was hard on him,” she continued, in an 
even tone, ‘‘ but there was no other way. 
Thornton said he looked a desperate man, 
ready for any emergency, and yet a man that 
could be trusted. He certainly saved me,’’ 
shuddering, ‘from a fate worse than death— 
matriage with a dranken profligate, whom I 
loathed, It seemed a strange, mad ceremony, 
but it was the outcome of stern necessity. By 
my father’s will I was bound to marry my 
cousin, I had no option, but my marriage 
certificate and wedding-ring proved a shield 
that even he dared not put aside!” 

She spoke very quietly, ina tone as chill and 
frozsn as an arctic wind. 

** It may have been all very satisfactory on 
your side, Mrs. Loraine, bat I am looking at 
the matter from Mr. Loraine’s point of view. 
‘Do you know that you have cost him a for- 
tane,” demanded Pauline, indignantly. 

“No, bat I was grieved to find that he 
declined to touch the thousand pounds,” in a 
voice that was a3 clear and cold as steel. 

“I honour him for it,” she exclaimed, pas- 
sionately, “he gave up his freedom under false 
pretences, but he would not take money for it. 
His wealthy uncle is always pressing him to 
marry—to marry. He ishis only relative, the 
Jast of his name ; and when he brings home his 
bride he is to be his uncle’s heir, not otherwise. 
How can he ever bring homea bride, now?” 
ehe asked, rather defiantly. 

‘* Nevertheless, he will,’”’ returned the other, 
ealmly. ‘Can't you see that I shall release 
bim before long? I have been a great invalid. 
I have been given over often. I have an in- 
curable heart complaint. My days are 
numbered. I am glad, and sorry—sorry to leave 
“the peaceful cloister —sorry because the bulk of 
my money, which goes now to religious orders, 
and has done a vast amount of good in pious 
hands, must go to my heir, Benjamin Thornton, 
who will squander it in wickedness and every 
hind of ill living ! ’’—her white, thin face became 
austere and stern at the very idea. 

Pauline could see that she had before her a 
woman, who was a nun in all but name, who 
would sacrifice everything she possessed for 
her religion, who would offer up to her sense 
of duty home, money, love, youth, friends and 
life. Just as by all accounts Pauline’s Aunt 
Diathalie had let everything go by the board for 
the sake of patriotism and for the cause. 

“You will tell him that you met me,” she 
said, slowly, and in token of having met me, 
give him this,’—a large signet ring she had 
drawn off her finger. ‘‘ He will perhapsrecognize 
it, and assure him that I am sorry for all he 
ias saffered for me, and that it will not now 
“be for long. In fact, I am on my wav to a con- 
vent near Calais to take leave of a venerable 
elation who cannot come to me, and some- 
thing tells me that my days arenumbered. The 
aligttest shock, the least excitement——_"’ 

The words were hardly out of her lips when 

chere was a sudden crash,’ Flying full speed 


through a station they came against the end of 
some waggons not sufficiently shunted. The 
train was not thrown off the line, but they were 
all very much shaken—handles twisted off the 
doors,and their agony of apprehension the same 
as if they had been in a serious accident. Pau- 
line’s opposite neighbour became livid, then of 
a leaden hue, Shegasped, pointed to her bag, 
with frantic gestares, Pauline tore it open, 
and seizing alittle bottle she indicated, hastily 
oured some ofit into a flask and held it to her 
ips. She moistened them with an effort, and 
then sank back and pulled her veil down once 
more over her face. Pauline asked her if she 
could not be of some farther assistance, bat 
she merely shook hor head ; evidently speech 
was difficult to her, and she did not worry her 
with questions nor fuss, and after a little 
quietly resamed her book, more for a cloak to 
her thoughts than anything else. How extra- 
ordinary that she (who alone knew of her 
existence among all Mr, Loraine’s friends) 
shoald so strangely come across his mysterious 
wife, She had bat little thought of him, and 
all haman emotions were probably thrust out 
of her heart as wicked intrusions. Among her 
own people, doubtless, she was looked upon as a 
saint, and probably she was a most devout and 
excellent young woman, but she felt in- 
stinctively somehow that she should never “ get 
in with her.” 

She had a firmness and resolution about her 
mouth that frightened Pauline. Probably she 
could perform great and heroic deeds, but 
surely she could never smile, She had never 
been young. She had trampled down earthly 
love, and even earthly sympathies, 

Pauline looked up at her furtively, and met 
her eyes through her veil surveying her 
ateraly, 

They did not look away or flinch. Her veil 
was a lace one with a very deep, thick border, 
which concealed her mouth and nose, but 
allowed the eyes to be seen—it was a kind of 
mask. Indeed, she believed it was the name for 
these veils. 

Pauline looked away rather discomfited by 
her hard and unresponsive stare, and once 
more went back to her book, or, at any rate, to 
a semblance of reading, but she felt that all 
the time her eyes were fixed on her, and she 
could not help feeling constrained and uncom. 
fortable, and again sammoned up her courage 
to meet them bravely once more, and after a 
little delay she looked steadily at her again, 
Bat again, and as before, she met the same 
cold—nay, stony stare. She was resolved to 
face her without flinching, but she had given 
way. She had to look aside—there was really 
something so awfal in her steady, silent gaze. 

Impelled by an irresistible impulse she 
ventared to look once more. What did she see 
about her that her eyes should rest on her 
with such a steady, lack lustre, rade gaze? 
They never turned aside, they never blenched 
—it was intolerable. 

Pauline was resolved either to speak to her 
or move her seat. She looked at her rich, 
plain black dress, her black mantle, her little 
bonnet to correspond, and tien once more she 
ventured to meet her eye, and ssid,— 

**Mra, Loraine, are you better?” 

Anything was better than this hideous 
silence. The sound of her own voice sounded 
strange and hollow, and startled herself as 
they thundered on through the dark, night- 
clouded country. 

‘*Are you better?” she reiterated, in a 
louder tone, 

No answer, 

But what was that she saw, as she leant 
forward and stared hard at her companion 
among the folds of her cloak? Her hands 
were clenched. Or was her vision distorted ? 

The very nails seemed driven into the flesh, as 
if in the last throes of mortal agony, as it 
wrang from direst anguish, when soul and 
body are parting. 

Pauline could be brave. Better to know the 
worst, she thought, than imagine untold evils. 
She leant forward and touched one of her 





hands. It was rigid—it was ice, By a still 








greater effort she raised her veil.. Her pallor 
was intensified by the line of death, her eyes 
were fixed, her jaw had dropped. She way 
gazing into the face of a dead woman, 

For # moment she was paralysed with 
horror, and felt as if she were tarned into 
stone, bat soon she experienced a reaction set. 
ting in. An ungovernable tremor shook her 
frame. She was alone with a corpse. 

Not a decently laid-out corpse, my frien 
with reverently folded hands, and straightened 
limbs, and closed eyes, but a dreadtal deaa 
body sitting up opposite to her in a bonnet 
and shawl, with horrible wide-open, glassy 
eyes. 

She dared not shut them. How could she 
escape from them ?—what were they looking 
atnow? Theother living eyes that had looked 
into her face not an hour ago. She rushed 
to the further end of the carriage, and 
covered her face with her hands, but ij 
was no good. She seemed to see it all the 
same, and, impelled by some inward im. 
pulse, must look at it, and she did. She 
sat up transfixed with horror, and looked 
and looked again. A sudden violent oscil. 
lation of the carriage made it sway forward, 
Heavens! if it rose!. She should go mad. 

She remembered no more till she found her. 
self lying on a sofa in the waiting-room at 
Boulogne, surrounded by a crowd of excited, 
eager faces, all asking questions at once, all 
burning with cariosity to know abont “the 
other lady.” 

A doctor had relieved their minds. She 
had not murdered her. There was no sens 
tional paragraph for the local paper, as far as 
Pauline was concerned. The corpse had died 
of a long-standing heart disease. 

It was strange that in her state of health 
she had elected to travel alone, for she had two 
servants accompanying her if the train. 

Lady Curzon hinted as much to her maid, 

‘‘Ah, madam!” she cried, “ would you 
believe it, would you credit the reason! It 
was economy to save my first-class ticket,” 

She looked incredulous, and said nothing, 


bat she had from Mr. Loraine 
that he had been told that she was one of the 
greatest h in England. 


‘Tt was not for herself she saved—it was 
for good works,” proceeded her attendant, 
who was ng as she spoke. ‘Since she 
has known that her life was uncertain, sud 
knowing that secret, she has been saving, and 
pinching, and pu by every penny. All 
her money — this goes away to her next 
heir—a bad, man—but still she will have 
bequeathed many, many thousand francs to 
good works, Madame Vernon was a go0i 
mistress, and a saint on earth. To think that 
she should have made such an end, without 
the last rites, alone in a railway carriage! Bat 
wherever she died she was prepared.” ; 

“Madame Vernon you call her?” sid 
Pauline, in 

** Sister Angelique was her name, too. She 
had another, Iam aware, bat never used it. 
She made a mariage de convenance with some 
stranger to, keep her freedom and her fortune 
—a poor Eng an, who asked no questions. 
No one knows anything of him—(did they 
not ?)—he was justa kind of lay figareo 
in from the street. He was 1. plenty of 
money to hold his tongue, and he has never 
troubled her in any way, nor never was sé, 
as far as I know.” 

There was an investigation at Bonlogn®, 
and Lady Carzon was detained there for two 
days, and then, rather shaken by her 
railway journey, took the hoat and h 
on to London. She found Philip extremely il. 
The doctor looked very grave indeed, sod 
warned her seriously of infection and risks, 
and told her that the small-pox was of the 
virulent type, and had been raging ia th 
lower parts of London ; but she was v 
and took her place and her turn in the si 
room at once, and proy:d herself a § 1 
carefal,capablenurse, O16 day, by the doctor 
orders, she went for a drive. She did not walk, 
for fear of carrying thoinfection ; batonce 
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————— 
‘ away from any one, she alighted 
an Be tern aloot and alone. The season 
was over—the place deserted—bat a few 

estrians like herself. She discerned one 
solitary man coming towards her. She gave 
him a widg berth. Oa coming nearer she dis- 
govered that it was Mr. Loraine. How strange 
that they should meet thus! : 

“Do not come near me,” she cried whilst 
yet afar off, putting up her hands with a 
gesture of dismissal, not entertaining the 
thought that perhaps he might avoid her as 


Why. why not? Whaton earth do you 
mean ?” approaching in spite of her commands. 
“§mall-pox!” she answered, ‘‘ Keep away.” 
“What!” he cried, turning as white as a 
sheet; “you don’t mean to say that you 
are nursing him!” ; 

‘Am I not the fittest person todo it?” she 
asked, harking away an keeping herself as 
far off as possible; “ who should nurse if I 
did not? My place is with him—now.” — 

Her argument seemed to have bunt little 
effect on Mr. Loraine. He looked at her—he 
tried to speak—but failed to come quite close 
to her, and stood staring at her as if he could 
gcarcely realise what he beheld. 

“T have something to tell you,” she went on, 
tut do, please, keep away. What is the good 
of running risks for nothing? Listen. I have 
seen your wife!” 

“You'have!” he exclaimed incredulously, 
"and where?” 

“ We travelled together from Paris. She was 
ery ill, I may as well tell you the truth at 
once,” making a dash at the subject—“ that 
she is dead—and you are free.” 

There was a moment's silence; then he said 
ina voice that, for all its resolute co 
betrayed more than he desired, ‘‘ How did 
you know that it was she? ”’ 

“By her hand—by her face—by her own 
lips, and by a token she gave me for you! 
1 will give it to you I will tell you all 
dbout,.it another time,” as the clang of a 
neighbouring clock warned her that she must 
‘de Joing. 

“ Where shall I find you? Where shall I 
ot you?” he demanded, hurrying towards 


_ “Toannot tell you now—I don’t know ; bat, 
tm any case, write to Number 17, Rue Royale, 
Boulogne, and you will find that what I have 
told you is true—that Sister elique, 
Madame Vernon, or Mrs. Loraine ss she was 
never called, died last week.” 

“Supposing that you should catch this 
forriblesmall-pox ?” he said, now walking be- 
side her, ‘‘ what precautions have you taken ? 
Who is to nurse you? Have you thought of 
that, and of the danger you run every hour of 
the day?” 

“There is no fear of me,” she responded 
resolutely, ‘ Jf I had numbers of fond friends 
and relations, if my life was of great impor- 

to anyone—which it is not—there might 
besome fear, but as nobody specially wants 
me Tam quite safe, Moreover, I am not 
of infection, and that in itself is 

@ strong safeguard. Do not be the least 
Uneasy about me, Good-bye,” and with a 
y wave of her hand she turned away, and 
urried to where her brougham was awaiting 
her, got in quickly, and drove off towards 
hotne, She looked out, glanced back as they 
ted rapidly along, and saw Mr. Loraine 
standing exactly where she had left him, look- 
Shey eer in an attitude of what—what did 
Expostulation, astonishment, indecision, 


(To be continued.) 
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A sep > the wing ed carry one that 
new species to the vegetable famil 
of S continent ; and just so a word, a though, 
& living soul, may have results immea- 
eternal, 





A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


——— 
CHAPTER XY. 


Ir was easy enough to do. Gable End, 
built ages back,had originally its rooms upstairs 
communicating, as often seen in very ancient 
houses: that is, in nearly every case, each 
room had a large square roomy cupboard 
several feet square, through which one could 
pass to the next room, and so on ; these cup- 
boards being, in fact, almost a small anteroom, 
so large were they—roomy and dark, where one 
hung unused garments, wardrobes of the past, 
and odd lumber generally. These communi- 
cating doors were, of course, kept locked and 
bolted. Father's room was on Leila’s side of 
the long corridor, and between the two 
chambers ran a broad, oblong curtained cup- 
‘board, in which was stowed away an old 
spinning-wheel, mother's easel she used to use, 
a few embroidery frames and other such odds- 
and-ends not now needed. 

Here I intended to take up my standpoint ; 
and concealed from any chance iotruder into 
father’s room, I could safely see myself and 
yet not be seen. The only thing was to get 
Leila to change rooms with me for the night, 
and that she could not refase’; besides, she 
could have no motive for desiring to do so. 

I at once went off to find Leila, aad ask her 
to go into my room for that night instead of 
her own. She agreed at once with alacrity, 
complimenting me upon what she termed my 
“splendid idea.” I was obliged to tell her 
the reason in asking her to change, and begged 
her not to mention it even to aunt. 

‘Certainly not, as you don’t wish it, Celia,” 
she answered, earnestly, “I think you are going 
to do exactly the right thing; just what I 
should do were I in your place. It woald be 
a great comfort to have it cleared up, wouldn’t 
it?” she ended plaintively. 

Then I went into her room to‘unlock ard 
unbolt the door, which had been so seldom 
done that it creaked and groaned, and required 
some force to move the heavy bolts ere I got 
it opened, I next went along the few feet of 
dark space and tried the other dcor on 
father’s side. This easily opened, for father 
used the cupboard to stow away cases in which 
bric a-brac had arrived from abroad, and it 
was constantly opened and shut from his side 
by Prudence to give it a now-and-again 
dusting. 

I opened the door t2 make sure it went 
smoothly, for I desired to make no noiee at 
night, and just thrust my head round, saying: 

“It’s only I, father dear. I’m looking for 
something. Are you better?” 

‘*IT hope so, my child,” he answered from 
the bed at the farther end of the room, but it 
did not sound very reassuringly in my watchful 
ears. Then I shat it to gently and passed 
through again into Lelia’sroom. So far every- 
thing was ready for the falfilment of my plan. 

I kept in my room until dinnertime, at six 
o'clock, Colin had come back and gone with 
Michael round to the stables to see a new 
carthorse which had been bonght at Bary 
market a few days before. I heard him come 
in to dress, and go whistling softly to his 
room. I thought to myself, as I heard him, 
can one'laugh, sing, be merry with an evil con- 
science? Is it possible to hide sin under a 
smile, clothe guilt with mirth ? Perhaps—who 
can say? 

I have never known Colin and Michael stay 
so long over their wine and smoke after dinner 
as they did that night. I thought they would 
never come back into the drawing-room, or was 
it my fancy that they remained longer than 
usual? I cannot tell, only I know I longed for 
them to come in. I wanted to feel Colin near 
me, to see his dear brown eyes looking into 
mine. I felt as if I were going to lose him, 
and must make the very most of him while 
still he stayed with me. It was a strange inex- 
plicable fancy, that of mine, was it not? 

He came and sat beside me on the sofa, where 
I gat trying to work. 


‘* Busy, little Blue Eyes?” he said, caress- 
ingly, laying his hand on my shoulder ; “ never 
idle, always doing something. What are you 
making now?” 

‘‘ A work-bag,” I answered. 

‘Well, put down the work-bag, and tell me 
what you have been doing with yourself all the 
afternoon without me,” he went on, smcothing 
my cheek, 

I glanced over at aunt and Leilasitting talk- 
ing in the far corner cf the drawing-room. 
Did they hear him, I wondered ? 

‘I was reading,” I returned, bending over 
my work, 

‘Reading or thinking of me? Come now, 
which was it, you dear little damozel?”’ 

* Both,” I said, quietly, acd indeed I spoke 
but the truth, 

‘* Doyouknow, Blue Eyes, I feel most awfully 
drowsy to-night,” he begins, after a little time 
watching me putting my needle in and out at- 
tentively, ‘I feel as it I couldn’t keep my 
eyes open, bat that they would shut whether 
I wanted them to or not. I can't think what 
should make me go sleepy. I neverfeel sleepy 
after dinner, as a rale, and I've done no hard 
work to-day to make me so. I'm morally 
— in five minutes you'll fiad I'm nod- 

*ding.’ 

Trae enough, in less than five minutes after 
he spoke he was nodding, more than nodding, 
nearly quite asleep. 

‘*Colin,” I said, gently, ‘‘ you're going to 
sleep. Wake up;” and I touched his arm, 

He started, raised his head quickly, and 
stared at me for a second vacantly, as if he 
was trying to recall his scattered senses. I 
noticed how bright and glassy his eyes looked 
—staringly bright, I thought. 

“I beg your pardon, my Blue Eyes. What 
a lout Iam. I wish I didn’t feel co horribly 
sleepy.} I shall be nodding again in a moment, 
I know.” 


Again he spoke truly. It was very curious, 
his dropping off to sleep like that, I never 
knew him do it before. He might have been 
keeping vigils for many nights past, and ex- 
hausted nature thus taking her revenge for con- 
tinued wakefulness now. 

‘Colin, wake up!” I said again at his ear. 

He started just as before, and with a seem- 
ing effort rose to his feet. 

**T’ll go to bed, my darling,” he answered, 
apologetically. ‘* Bed is evidently the best place 
for a man in my condition, I can’t mate it 
out at all, I've done nothing out of the way 
to make me feel like this, It's Gable End air, 
I suppose,”’ 

* Good-night, dear love! pleasant dreams,” 
he ended ; then he kissed me, said good-night 
to aunt and Leila, who seemed to take his going 
as ® matter of course, and went away. He 
looked almost as if he might fall asleep on his 
way upstairs, so heavy and drowsy did he 
appear to be, 

Soon we one and all wended our different 
ways to bed, and the silence of a summer night 
reigned over earth and sky. 

I wrapped myself in a cambric dressing- 
gown, and waited in the gloomy little passage, 
against father’s door, which I noiselessly set 
ajar, 80 that I could peep through, as I sat 
with a beating, throbbing heart, fall of tumult, 
pain, miserable doubt, counting each hour as 
it ticked loudJy from the old hall clock. 

So the summer night passed along on its 
way, and nothing came to show me the truth. 
Father slept calmly on, and the dim light 
burning from a small Roman lamp still glim- 
mered on the walls, casting deep shadows 
where it lit, while the rest of the long, low- 
ceilinged room remained dark and densely 
shadowy. Still I waited there, waited for I 
—hardly knew what I dared not think what. 

Then when the night waned, and I knew 
well enough that behind the curtained win- 
dow the first faint dusty shadow of the coming 
dawn began to show itself to Mother Earth, 
the thing I dreaded came. 

Before even a sound penetrated to my hear- 
ing I felt it was nearingme. A keen instinct 





of evil abroad made me alert on the irstaut, 
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all my senses awake to discover this coming 
evil. From where I had placed myself I kept 
my burning eyes strained with theie vigil, 
fixed on the door in father’s room, opening on 
the long corridor, for by that way this thing 
I had waited to see, which I dreaded s0 
intensly to see, though I watched for the 
very purpose, would come. 

The door opened slowly, oh! so slowly, so 
gently, so noiselessly, as if for some wondrous 
care for the sleeper within. Someone moved 
in ro the outer ——— — deep shade 
of the room, ng stillin w, 
until it renohed the circle of dim light, and 
the little table where father’s medicine gtood 
—from a small phial in the hand poured some- 
thing into the bottle, still without a sound, 
turned for one second to gaze af sleeping 
father near by, dreaming no murderous heart 
stayed to look on its victim; then it was for 
the first time I saw the shaded face; in 
another secoad or two it was gone. The room 
was emp‘y once more. 

Heaven’s mercy on me, it was—Colin / 


od 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“‘ Mine after-life ! What is miné after-life ? 
My day is closed, The gloom of night is come. 
A hopeless darkness settles o’er my fate!” 


I ra1nx my heart mast have ceased its beat. 
ing fora moment. I uttered no cry, no sound, 
no sigh, not a single whisper. I tell you my 
heart stopped its beat, and I felt. utterly 
powerless in mind, body, speech, and limb, 
My whole. living, breathing being seemed 
dead within me, paralysed by the sickening 
sense of the awful calamity which had. be- 
fallen me, crushing me under its frightful 


It was.but a short glimpse I had: of that 
face, a fleeting impression of a second’s, space 
of time, bat, that dim, glimmering light had 
shown me my lover but too clearly. Theheavy 
moustache, which hid, I often told him, the 
smile I loved so well ; the brown velvet morn- 
ing coat, against which I had so often—ah ! so 
very often—rubbed my cheek, because it felt so 
soft and smooth ; the short cropped head! No. 
Shadow could not hide him from me; the 
murderer, the midnight assassin was wy ow2 
dear love, Colin! Ab me! 

At last a sobbing, shuddering sigh came 
from my li &@ thrill crept through my 
deadeued v sense and motion retarned 
t>2 me, and I moved heavily through the 
passage back into Leila’s room, I need wait 
and watch no more now. My vigil was past 
and done. 

I fell on my knees by the bed, and buried 
my throbbing head in my hands, as if by doing 
80.1 could press away the pain and avguish it 
contained. Od! that I had bat beea blind, 
deaf, dumb ; and yet it was batter as it was, my 
soander jadgment added to my first blind ory. 
To have married the murderer of my own 
father, though unknowingly, perckancsa to fiad 
ipont by some untoward accident, or confes- 
sion on my hushand’s part, after we had been 
tied for years in one silken, goldea bond. How 
thrice horrible that woald be! No, far better 
to know now, before it is too late, before I 
hae = my beloved —— ioe ever. 

Shall I ever sleep again augh, sing, or 
rejoice? Wilk life ever be to me in the 
ae it has bem uatil en I 

eught hopelessly, and my dreary heart 
echoed like @ knell—never, never. Love, hopa, 
—— are all dead, passed away like 

OW & noonday; lite will hencaforth 
oulg be sorrowfal memories, a vanished 
bliaa, a regret. 

‘Ob, my love, my dear love, that it should 
have: beem you!’ Emoaned te myself, again 
and again, a8 the grey dawn came stealing up 
from bebind the dark hills to give earth sweet 
greeting. and gladien the soula of men. To 
me coming day meant aorrow, despair, agony, 
and farewell t2 love. 1 kaew there could ba; 
beone ending, one finish to oar brief love- 


dream, and that was an eternal farewell, I | 





said the word over many times in hopeless 
endeavour to realise the depth, the im- 
mensity of its meaning—so hard to utter, 
but it must be said for all that—said at 
once, without any delay. I would tell no 
one of my awful discovery, bat Oclim must 
leave Gable End immediately—not an hour's 
delay, if it could be helped. There should be 
notime allowed him to:finish his sin. Heand 
I must part irrevocably, part for ever 20 long 
as we two lived and had our being—parted 
hands, hearts, and lives for evermore. There 
was no other way. 

When morning dawned I had ae my 
mind fally as to what I should say to Colin, 
how I would bid him good-bye. It required 
all my strength of nerve y to face the 


inevitable and conquer despair, yet.it should’ 


be econqusred, I. vowed it on my knees as 
the first roseate sungleam came aslant the 
mullioned window to tell me day had come. 

Soon came a low knock at the door. I roze 
from my knees and went: to: unlock it, trying 
to steady my trembling limbs and still my 
beatin: in. It was Leila. I had asked 
her to come back to her room as soon as 
she awoke, that none of the servants—Prae, 
or, indeed, anyone—might know of my 
having watched through the long night. So 
I knew it could only be her: 

She pushed open. the door, and came in 
softly. Then she: stop and looked hard 
at me with a kind of frightened gazs. 

“Ob, Celia! -how awfal: you look!” she 
began, under her breath. “ What is the 
matter? what has ay oer Did you see 
anything? At least need not ask; you 
couldn’t look like that unless you bad. Do tell 
me who it was. I swear not to mention it 
unless you wish, or until you say I may.” 

“No,” Lanswered, slowly. ‘‘ I shali not tell 
you or anybody what I have séen, thatis sup- 
posing I had seen anything. It is:useless: to 
ask ms questions, because I shall not -answer 
them.” 


“ At least you are satisfied that I am not the 
poisoner,’” she said, eraphasising the last word 
almost vindistively. 

‘Yes, Iam satisfied as far as that com- 
pletely.’’ 

‘Would you like to have this room again to. 
night?” she.questioned, going to the window, 
through which the morning sua now hegan to 
atream briélliantly. 

* No, I shall not want it again.” 

‘Well, I'm glad you’ve found out, at any 
rate,” she went on, calmly. 

“ Poand ont what?” I queried, turning 
sharply on hee. There waa so little sympathy 
ie her manuer that is galled me, heart-racked 
as I already was. “ I did not say I had found 
out anything. Waat do you mean?” 

*‘ Good gracious! Oslia, don’t try and hood- 
wink me, because it's no use,’ sho returned, 
psttiehly, ‘I don't want to pry into your 
secrets, if you can't tell them voluntarily, bat 
anyone can see with half an eye that you have 
found out something unpleasant. You wouldn't 
have such @ face as you have unless you had. 
Why, you look'as if you had been dead and 
come to life again,” she ends, fixing her eyes 
on rae. 

“S21 have,” I said, recklessly, the anguish 
fleoding my heart once more, and making me 
careless of my words. “Dead and come to 
life again, but what a life! I wish I were 
dead a thousand times over rather.’ 

‘* Every dog has his day,’ she pat in, sig- 
nificaatly. ‘* You have had yours according to 
= own saying; now, lam, on the contrary, 

ookiog forward to mino,” and as she said it 
I almost fancied a cruel little curve came on 
her lips, a curve of derision, of mocking satis- 
faction. 

Ldid not answer her, but passed out of the 
room to my own, where I bolted myself in, 
secure even from old Prue, who, when she came 
later on, I bade bring me some tea; that I had 
a bad headache, and did not intend to come 
dowa to breakfast. Sbe brought me the tea, 
aad a glorious Devyoniensis rose, which Colin 
bad plecked fresh from the garden and sent 














up to me with his love to his ‘' poor suffes; 
littte Blue Eyes,” which Peue ‘taithtally ce 
peated word for word. 

How little he guessed the depth, height 
breadth of my saffering. How sweet the rose 
was, the very last gift he would ever make me, 
Erriag, sinfal Colin, So plain it af was now 
—so feasible that he should ba the would-be 
murderer, Father dead, the money would be 
mine, to do with just asI pleased. Being mine, 
Colin would naturally expect me to fond or 
giye him what would save Daryl from the 
felon’s dock, and the house of Bonghton from 
dishonour, At leasjI had the satisfaction of 
knowing it wag not for himself that he had 
set about so ghastly a deed; bat the blood- 
guilty fact. xemainad in all its miserable horror 
for all that. 

Leila said “ every dog has hia day,” I tel} 
you mine was only half o He, bag | fall of 
bliss while it lasted, but only half a day, that 
is all; the rest is lost to. me, snatched out of 
my longing grasp, a déad memory. ; 

At last I was ready—ready to-go down and 
bid my lover farewell. Through the mullioned 
panes I saw him pacing to and fro the old 
close-cut yew walk, sm y his after break. 
fast cigarette; every now and then he stayed 
his steps and g at my window. Hs 
did not see me, for I vagal out of sight, | 
stood by the dimity curtain and watched him, 
knowing well enough that never more should 
sse him pace to fro that path. 

How big, and strong, and handsome he 
looked, and how black hia heart under that fair 
presence:| He waa guilty, yet I loved him, 

hough shame to me in confegsing it. Bat how 
can one kill love all in a moment? I coulé 
noi then, it was yet so early; but I meani it 
should be done, There was the thick mous- 
tache, the brown velvet coat, just sg I bad 
seen it only a few hours before, and the sigit 
had frozen my heing, and given me in its seed 


Crapels. . 
oor Colin! and eh! poor, poor Celia! 

I turned away from the window, unable to 
look af my dear lost love any longer. It ua- 
nerved me-for the task I had set myself, made 
me unable to rightly distinguish "twixt right 
and‘wrong, duty love, Tren I rang for 
Pradence. When she came I sai¥ to ber 
quietly,— 

“Pras, my head is still aching, and T think 
a little fresh air might do it good. I’ shall ge 
into the orchard and lie in my hammock, bat! 
don’t want any of them to know I amupan? 
ont, because I want to be quiet, except; of 
course, Mr. Boughton,” carelessly fastening the 
rose in my waist-belt, ““and so I wish you in 
ten miantes’ time from now to go to him quietly, 
and tell him Iam in the orchard, and would 
like to have him there? Do you understand, 
Prue?” Lended, looking at her. 

Of course Prue said she did, and would do 
exactly as L desired, I think, after myself 
and father, Colin came first in her estimation, 
and nothing pleased her so much as a little 
chat Row aE again with him. 

‘*Master wiil soon cure the headache 
dearie,” she said, nodding her head—she 
always called Colin “ Master,” perhaps by a& 
ticipation. whereas Michael was always 
Mister Michael’’—‘‘there’s naught like & 
sweetheart to send theacheaway. Blesshim! 
he's @ right dear young gentleman, that. be 
is,” ahe ended, as T pagsed away by the ba’ 
staircase unheard, unkeeded through the dairy, 
and so to the orchard, with ten long minuie> 
of wrestling with Fate before me, and then & 
dreary vista of blank despair. 

This is my story. Jadge if I do not neck 
all your pity. Here am I waiting this lovely 
summer morning—rich, ripe, fragraut with 
all Jaly’s fulness of blossom—to bid my love 
an eternal good-bye, to send him from me for 
ever—for ever, remember, To see him pase 
away, never to come again, The emptiness 
of life for me them. The cruel coldness 
separation, The endless round of absexe® 
Ob! I'll not think of it, for “ that way. mad> 
ness lies.’’ : 

I loan against the spple tree, waiting. Iai 
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“minutes yet? Surely not. Stay a little, Shall I tell him the why and wherefore—|{ “It is impossible,” I answer, with & spasm 
Ad ten i ntreat—implore—beseech Sat Give | give bim the reason he craves to know? If1 | of anguish gnawing at my breast ; “ you must 
e me & little longer space to count my lover still | did, what would be the use? Of course he | not stay at Gable End any longer—not a day. 
¢ mine. Stop your beat, and gatheriu no more | would deny it strenuously. I had only my | You must go at once, this very morning, and 
ve minotes just for once. Inexorable Time, for | own eyesight to prove my eccnsation; he | you must never—never come back any more, 
36 yer on the march. What an age it seems, would probably bave a hundred denials ready | I pant out. : b 
> this ten minutes. Perhaps he is not coming, | on his lips to force his innocence—and Ito} It is clearly no use beating about the burh 
4 gresses why I want him, and has already | try and brand my lover with the name of | withhim. I shall have to make my meaning 
be gone— left Gable End. Oh! not that, I must | poisoner! The thought was horrible, No; | perfectly intelligible ere he understands that 
see him once—only once more, if even to say | my lips should be sealed on what I saw, and | he and I meet no more after this glorious 
* ook bye—just to hear his voice—see his face | perhaps Colin's own conscience would whieper | summer morn. ‘ : ” : 
. : in. How foolish of me, he cannot | the reason I dared not—could not tell him ‘¢ Celia, there is something bebind this which 


“ owen I want him here; of course he will | now. you have not told me. Something has urged: 


| come. Yes, there goee the latch of the orchard “Tam not offended with you,” I retorn, at | you to this step of which I have no know! £2, 
a gate—he is coming ! last, thinking that my heart was broken, but | You are concealing the true cause or part ct 
j ° a as sa I would not tell him that. it. I shall require to know what this some- 
nf “My poor little darling Bine Byes! hasshe | ‘Then it is necause of Daryl,” he says, | thing is. If you will not tell rey a 
headache ? Let me put ber head here and | quickly; ‘‘if you are not offended with mefor | some explanation from your father or Mrs. 
1 kits the aching head away,” and ere I know | anything I myeelf have done, it must be be- | Lascelles,” he says gravely, after a moment's 
of he is by my side F feel his arms round me, | cause of Daryl. Is it not?’’ silence, | - 
Tn one sense heisright. from his brother's This ‘is of all things the one I dread most. 


drawing my head againet his breast, and bis 
if lips areon my cheek. 
Ido not draw myself away, why should 1? 


It is not necessary because F know him guitty 


that all the rest shonld. £ can fancy aunt's 
ichacks 


first wrong: doing came the necessitous thought 
for his own sin. Here, if I choote, is my loop- 


ad It is the last time I shall ever feel those lips | hole of excuse, since I will not confess the | purring sneer, Leila’s mocking laugh, cate 
a og mine, and 0 I let him have bis way, bitter truth. silent disdain, father’s grief mingled: wit 
a “Td no idea you were up, until Prudence “ Yes,’’ I murmur, drooping my head. mine—anything but that. It would he tée- 
f. came to me, and, with many t nods and becks I theught it would come,” he says, atlast, | bitter a draught to swallow. And 1, wko 
a and wreathed smiles,’ as some poet has it, { painfally; ‘‘I was afraid it would be: like | have been s0 proud of my lover, rejoiced s0 
C) told me you were in the orchard.’ that. You have thought it over, and decided openly that he was mine. I could not bear its 
I “] told her to tell yon, for 1 wished to— | that, ander the existing circumstances, you| “No, Colin; you must not do that,” I ery 
, tospeak-to you, Colin,” I begin, low-voiced. | would rather notmarrya Boughton. Theyray | in an agony, “it is all my own doing, ot ba 
I “§o you shall, you darling, as much as ever | second thoughts are always best, yours may | own free will. They have no idea even of wha. 
you like. What do you want me to do?— / follow the role; but do you not own it is | Iam doing; you must not gotothem. Ifycu 
e gather the dessert, or help Peter dig come | rather cruel to throw me over, after all your | will know, there is another reason t _ 
r young potatoes ? "he says, jocularly, evidently | promises to be my true and faithfal love | because of Daryl; but, indeed, do not ask it~ 
» far frem noticing how seriously Iam trying | through misfortune and serrow?” he asks, | of me!” : ~ : 
, to speak. reproachfully. “But I do ask it of you,” he returned, 
i Can this man bs amnurderer at heart ? Can “*¥ou have just cause to reproach me, | almost sternly. ‘‘I hare a right to hear this 
+ hebe? Did ¥ not-myeelf see him in the very | Colin,” I answer, sadly, with a heavy, long- | other reason you speak of. It is matter oftife 
b act? How, then, can Ifor one moment doubt? | drawn sigh: and death to me, as it were, and you expect 
7 I wait a moment: before-answering, for the ‘Think again, my dearest. Think once | me totake for granted that you are just ir 
t aot: of Senne is already beginning its | more before you say good-bye to me, In all | breaking’ off your engagement to mo vithout 
$ ag th the words f am going to utter, | the wide world no man wilt-ever love you | one single word of warning beforehand. I do 
Then I lift my sorrowful face from its resting: | more. devotedly than I de. Is a brother's | ask you, and I expect an anewer.” 


I look fearfally athim. Has he really no 
idea of the true canse? Does no haunting 
conscience-pang reply to his demand to know ? 
Or is it alla wondrous piece of acting, the 
subtle finesse of a clever art? Iam torn in 
two with divided thoughis, 

“Come, Oelia,” he goes on as I wait, net 


place against his heart, etraight tc his. Those 
clear, brown, honest- looking eyes give me back 
glance for glance most tex ly 

“Colin,” Isay, with a sob in wy voice: | 
‘you must leave Gable Hind.” 

He stares at me as he replics, — 

4 Geble End; my dearest child, | 


fault to part us-lie that?’ and he takes my 
palm between hie. 

I feel, at touch of those hands, a yearning 
desire to take him back to my heart, for I 
cannot help levizng him. [I think of all the 
lonely, desolate coming years in front of me, 
and I am still so “to lose hope, happi- 
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whetever for?“ = ness—ail that mekes life sweet. If only he | knowing what todo; ‘‘you have not denied 
Ro doubt he imagines I have got seme crazy | were not guilty! If I but knew him innocent! | that Iam right. Tell me this reason. I wil! 
fancy in my neind which Ish presently ex- j If, ob! terri word of doubt; that ‘if’ | know, whatever it may cost me, No one ean 


eame, like a keen, sharp knife, to ent our love 
in twain. He was guilty. It could not be. 
“No, no, Colin,” I exclaim, hurriedly, 
drawing my hand away from that soft clasp, 
which makes me almost forget his sin; ‘it is 


fight in the dark, Let} mexnow my enopy ; 
be it man, woman, or child, friend or fee. 
fancy or truth, then I shall know what to deo, 
how to combat it. Tell me, my ear.” 
| “Oh! itis horrible, horrible ; I canzot tet? 
no use, I have thought, I am not-speaking | you,’ J murmur, helplessly wringing my hands 
from any sudden freak or fazcy. I do not | together. Then I suddenly lock up into his 
want to be crael or heartless, as you call it, | face. “Colin, if I do tell you will you swear 
bat we must part.” | to go away at once without asking any more 
“Very well,” he answers, brokenly; “since | questions of asoulin Gable End, Unless you 
you are determined to throw me over for no | do that I must remain silent.” 
fault of my own I cannot help it, Ofcourse; “If it is necessary for your peace of mind 
it is imapessible to force you to keep your word, | thatI should swear as you ask, I will ceztaiu!s 
I fancied pou really loved me, I find I was | do a0,” he says, rather coldly, : 
egregiously mistaken. Perhaps, seme day, | I know in his eyes I must look a pitiful, 
yor may be sorry for what you are doing cringing, feeble girl, not worth a second 
now.” | thought. Well he must think what he pleases, 
‘‘ Bat I am sorry now,” I interrupt, eagerly, | it caw make no difference to our parting. Tho 
for I cannot bear bim te imagine me khepe- | stadew is very nearly over us now—such & 
lessly fickle aud ineonstant, and I must de- | chill, drear, empty, soulfess shadow. 


“You must,” { repsat, earnestly, with trem- 
tones; “‘you must go away, and—never 

come back any more. We must—part.” 
for the first time, hia face loses its 


nie le and becomes trogbled, 
baping 





; Celia? Do you know what you are 
: ? Do re only meme what you say?” 
e-urges, gravely, regarding me etill with eyes 
: of aozions love,” ’ . . 
“Zee; I mean it, Colin,” I answer, 


OR NT ae a a 


“De you mean that you are going to send 
me away—that- you wish to break off your en- 
sagement ?”’ incredulously. 
| : Yes,” I murmur, under my breath. 

, And your reason?” he says, hoarsely. 
‘I cannot give you the reason,” I answer, 
lalteringly, after a moment's silence 

“You cannot, Celia? For Heaven's sake, 





teHime what all this means? Y will not be. 
leve you can really mean what you say now. 
bo Sapa doing isto try me, are yon not? My 
darting, say you are,” and he strains me tightly 
in his-arms, 

. “‘Golin, it is the trnth. I sent for you here 
justnow because I wanted to tel! yon this, and 
bid-you good-bye.’ 

wr looses his arms from round me, and I 
b my head from his breast. It is the first 
oer strand of our twisted silken love-chair. 

will ntly be quite severed. 

I ill not believe it untess you give me the 
oe he goes on, hoarsely; “you cannot 
208 le cruelly heartless to send me adrift, and 
oer t me hear how, when, or where I have 
Cell ded you. It is not like my little, tender 

8)" be ends, his voice fall of paio. - 





fend myself as much as lies in my power; | 
‘you do not know kow sorry, Colin, believe | 


me,” I end, moat earnestly. 

‘*¥¢ sounds incomprehensible, Celia. I 
should like to believe in your serrow, but yonr 
deeds belie your words,” he remarks, gazing 
mournfallyatme. ‘ Besides, you might have 
allowed me a little longer happinees, You 
need not have thrown me over so soon; it 
would have been time enough when the world 
cried aloud our family diskhonour. Let me 
think-you mine a little longer ; then, when the 
fall bitterness of disgrace falls on us, you will 
have ample excuse to send me away. If it 
must be then, I will go without a reproach. 
Atleast, give me space to try and reatize the 
idea of losing you. My darling, say yer,” he 
pleads. with tender forea, 


“Listen, then,” I pant ou feverishly, keop- 


ing my two hands clenched together as [ 
| speak, ‘I heard by accident yesterday morn 
| ing that—some one had 
| father’a—medicine,” LIstop to get my breath, 
which seems leaving me, 
| Colin, F see his face change, the eyes stare 
| back at me, and the colour dies out in pallor. 
| This to me means guilt, but guilt found ont 
| when if thought itself hidden, 
must be done in the night,” I go on more 
| evenly, the hardness of despair creeping over 
me; “soI made up my mind to watch unseen 
throngh the night. I changed rooms, and 
waited to see who desired to murder my own 
dearest father, who had not one single enemy 
in all the wide world. I did not wait in vain.” 
| I pause, choking down a cob which renda me; 


put—poison—inte 


My eyes fixed on 


“T kaoew it 
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‘I saw the woald-be poisoner, saw the poison 

poured into the medicine—the man who did 
at wae——Oo.rn Bovauton I! ” . 

There is not a sound, not a whisper through 
the apple boughs, not a shiver in the long 
grass. The very air seemed to hold its breath 
in dreadfal suspense, I had sunk my head 
shen I uttered that name, and I dare not look 
up at Colin’s face, dreading to see the anguish 
of confirmation written on the features I love. 
It seems an eternity of waiting until he 
speaks, though but a few passing seconds only. 

“I!” he says at last, hollowly, and I look 
ap quickly at him as his voice pierces the 
summer siillness. His face is perfectly 
blanched. Is it with fear at having been dis- 
covered? Doubtless. ‘J, the poisoner of 
your father? You must be mad, Celia! Mad 
tosay it, Suffering under some frightful hal. 
lucination of mind and brain to credit me 
with +o foul a deed,” he goes on, passionately 
indignant, ‘I, to try and poison your father, 
whom I respect and honour more than I can 
express, and you to believe it of me! It is not 
possible ; it’s beyond all crecence.”’ 

“ But I saw you,” I murmur, drooping my 
hoad once more. “I could not be mistaken, 

“for I saw you do it with my own eyes. You 
d&now in your heart of hearts I am right.” 

‘As there is a Heaven above usI deny it, 
Celia,” he exclaims, fiercely. “I deny the 
existence of such a frightful treachery in my 
mind. I deny that you could have seen me. 
You are suffering under some horrible dela- 
sion.”’ 

“Do not perjure yourself by calling Heaven 
to witness your denial, Colin, because it's 
useless. I know you are guilty; I myself 
witnessed your guilt; do not try and make me 
think you worse than you are,” I put in, hope- 
lessty, for I feel I am pronouncing my own 
death-warrant. 

“Then you choose to believe I did this 
assassin’s work? You believe it is my hand 
that was traitor enough to pour the poison 
into your father’s medicine? Annswer me. 
Ig this 20?”—commandingly. How like in- 
nocence he speaks. How easily could I be 
deceived had I not seen for myself. 

“ Yes,” I answer in a sighing whisper, “for 
I saw you.” 

Again there is sileace ; a stillness of expect- 
ancy in the listening summer air. A scarlet 
winged moth comes fluttering near, and settles 
on the low-hanging apple bough before me. 
I watch it aimlessly, as one watches a dancing 
shadow, while I stand waiting to hear Colin 
speak. 

**Good-bye!” he says at length, with an 
ffors and catch in his voice, Such an altered 
voice it is now, all the pleasant ring fled from it, 
the mirthful chime gone, ‘Good-bye, Celia 
Lascelles, I am goiog;” and he turns away 
as he finishes. 

Going! Leaving me like that, withont one 
single word of kind farewell to help me through 
the lonely coming years without him—to part 
in hatred, anger, misery! I had not meant our 
parting to be like that, guilty though he be. 
To feel I shall never see him again, and let 
him go with a cold, curt * good-bye,” uttered 
as a mere matterofform. No. If athousand 
tiends held my tongue I must speak. 

I spring forward and hold his arm. 

“Do not be angry with me, Colin. Let us 
at least part in peace, I forgive you, indeed 
I do—be sare of that. I know why you did 
it, end I forgive you,” I repeat, beseechingly- 

“Stay!” he answers coldly, “It is for me 
to forgive you for asserting a monstrous, base- 
jess calamny. I swear to Heaven above Iam 
innocent. You say Iam guilty, that you saw 
me commit a deed detestable to utter. There 
is nothing left for me to say but ‘ good-bye; ’ 
to do but go. It is only what you wished 

yourself, hence you cannot complain.” And 
he removes my hand gently, but firmly, from 
his arm, All the tender, caressing Colin 

has gone from voice and manner, We 
might be the mere:t acquaintances glibly 
ro; eailog the conv‘ntional “Bbood-bye” of 








ordinary everyday life, not lovers parting 
for ever. It may be little to him, bat 
to me itis akin to a death agoay, this straggle 
to win the battle ’twixt duty and love. Iam 
warring against self, and the contest is wear- 
me out, 

I bury my face in my hands, so that I 
may not see him go. 

“Good-bye!” he says once more, and the 
voice softens a very little; only my strained 
hearing could detect the quaver in the tones 
I have loved s> well, but I hear it. Then 
the grasses rustle, as of some footfall treading 
them down—he has gone! Gone without 
even a handshake, without even one single 
loving word. 

The silken cord which bound our hearts has 
snapt in twain. The black shadow pe 
over our heads has dropped between Colin an 
I. Fate has floated us away from each other, 
and set us drifting in opposite directions 
down the river of Life. 

The sound of the closing orchard gate echoes 
through the still soft air. Then I drop my 
hands from my face, and look up into Heaven's 
azure sky. All else seems mocking me. Earth, 
nature, the trees, the birds all seem to join in 
one heart-rending jeer. “He is gone,” they 
all ory in whispering chorus, Only Heaven’s 
deep dark blue looks calm, clear, peacefal, and 
fall of pity. 

My brain is throbbing, my veins filled with 
molten fire, while a heavy, dull lethargy 
seems slowly oronmeng over my whole sensient 
being. I fling myself down in the long grass 
under the shade of the apple boughs, and wish 
that mother Earth would open her arms and 
swallow me up, or that anything would 
happen to deaden this fearful regret which eats 
into my poor heart. 

ts Hse ‘my love! my dear lost love?” is all 
my longing, yearning ory. 

I do not know how long I lie in the deep 
grass. Time for me has no count, no motive 
power. It might be days, weeks, years for 
aught I care. I cannot weep ; tears are denied 
me, and my despair too overpowering to Pp 
in the floodgates of tearful sorrow. I only 
feel that I am desolate, and my lover gone. 

* Celia ! you must come in, there is going to 
be a thunderstorm. I have been searching for 
you everywhere; the rain will be very heavy 
when it comes down, and you will get wet.” 

It is Michael who speaks, be over me, 
Then for the first time I notice that the 
heavens,tlately so serenely, calmly blue, have 
become overcast with great loweriag, black, 
thunder clouds. The little wind, sure presage 
of a storm, sweeps through the apple boughs, 
and rustles the leaves in sombre anticipation, 
sighing through the air as if to warn the earth 
that a tempest brooded near. But I, miser- 
able as I am, care not whether there be storm 
or calm, tempest or sunshine, 

*‘ Leave me alone, I want to be left alone,” 
I say, not raising my head, and I vaguely 
wonder if by this time they all know that 
Colin has gone. 

** Come, Celia.dear, you must come in, You 
will get so wet. The rain is beginning to fall 
now.’ 

“Let it. I wish todie’; I don't care to live. 
I’m a wretched, miserable girl, do leave me 
alone,” I go on wearily. 

Stooping over me he tries to raise me from 
my bed of long, fresh grass. I look up at him 
with my haggard face. “ Did you not hear 
what I said, Michael? Go, leave me alone.” 

‘You are ill, Celia, You don’t know what 
you are saying,’ he returns in his harsh 
voice, but he speaks compassionately. 

“Til!” I repeat, getting up and leaning 
against the tree; “yes! Michael you are 
right; I am ill, very, very sick atheart. Do 
you know that (Colin has gone ?—that I have 
sent him away, broken off my engagement, 
told him to go.” 

“ T know he haa left Gable End,” he answers 
ambiguously, and I fancy the harsh voice 
takes a tone harder as he says it. He gave no 
reason, merely mentioned you had broken with 
him. We concluded you had good cause, and 





ae 


asked no questions. He has been gone the last 
two hours—” and he looks away from me, [ 
know well enough what they all think ang 
suspect. That is why they asked no questions 
of him. So long as they do not talk of it it 
matters not to me now. 

“T am glad,” Isay, hardly; “it is what I 
wished,” bat in my heart I know itis alie that 
I am glad, or wish him gone. “I never desire 
to hear his same again. Never talk abont 
him, never recall him in any way ; it is the 
only thing I ask,” and I glance defiantly at 
Michael. He stands gazing at the ground 
beneath, bat he says nothing in return. 

The rain begins to patter in heavy drops on 
the leaves above us. One long, low, rumbli 





of thunder sounds away in the black heavens, . 


** Come, let us go,” he says, putting ont his 
hand, and I move a little forward. With the 
first few steps I putmy hand up quickly to 
my head—how it throbs and shoots, whirling 
round ! 

“Iam dizzy, Michael, eo dizzy, everything 
seems reeling with me. Give me your arm,” 
I call out in a vague, wandering manner, and 
I stretch out one hand for his support. He 
gives it me, and we again move forward, but 
my steps are heavy. Perhaps I am ill, I 
never felt like this before—never. 

As we pass out of the orchard and into the 
garden I stop suddenly. 

‘‘ Listen, Michael, listen ! ” I say feverishly, 
holding up my finger in mid-air to enforce 
—,, ‘what are those bells ringing 
oe 

** Bells!” he echoes wonderingly ; “ there 
are no bells ringing, Celia!” 

“Oh hee there are, indeed. I hear them 
quite plainly. You must be deaf, for they 
are ringing loudly, Anyone could hear them. 
How merrily they chime, like wedding bells, 
fall of love and happiness! Sweet bells! will 
you ring like that when I and Colin are 
going—stay, what amI talking about. I shall 
have no wedding bells rang for me. Colin 
has gone; but they are ringing now for some- 
one,’”’ Tend, brokenly, grasping his arm. 


Michael looks scared at me, white through . 


the sun tan. 

“There are no bells,’’ he answers quietly, 
holding one of my hands tightly in his; “it 
is your fancy, Celia,dear. Come indoors, ont 
of the rain, You are ill, Come—” and he 
attempts to draw me gently towards the 
door, as I stand listlessly in the attitude of 
listening on the broad gravel path by the old 
yew walk, 

“There they go,’’ I ory gaily, aeisting him ; 
**listen Michael; one after another sing- 
ing how good a thing it is to live and be 
loved. Chime away, you joyful things, ring 
your hearts out with mirth and joy. Itis 
time enough to mourn when love lies bleed- 
ing, cold in death. Dead did 1 eay? yes; 
lover is dead! It is getting cold even now. Are 
you there, Michael? Take me in. I feel heavy 
and ill. I have lost love, thrownitaway. Oh! 
my poor heart—my poor heart !” 


(To be continued.) 








An Ancient Gauz.—I have often wondered 
how that favourite game of the small boy, 
marbles, came into vogue, but never found 
out until a recent visit to Birmingham, where 
I came across an old antiquary who en- 
lightened me, He said that a centdry ago it 
was ® popular amasement with staid and 
professionali men who used to assemble in the 
marble “ alleys” or alcoves connected with the 
inns of the town, to pass an hour or two in 
this amusement. Think of it? Grey old men. 
genuine grandfathers, would hang their cocked 
hats on oaken pegs, and taking from private 
hooks their own particular knee-caps of stoutly 
lined leather, go plump upon their knees and 
deep in the delights of ‘‘alley toss” acd 
“ gommoneys” and familiar cry of ‘“ knuckle 
down.” A few of these alcoves are still 
in existence in connection with ancient 
hostelries, 
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THE LOST CARESS, 


toddlers clad for bed : 
ion when their prayers they said, 
And saw the wistfal glance they sent, 
To where I sat—sad, discontent. 


One frowning glance I cast around 

The room ; aD was every sound : 

And my babes away infright, — 
Uakissed, without their longed ‘ good-night,” 


t I dreamed my babes were laid 
pony et ; 1 bowed my head 
In sorrow and in | 
R:membering that lost caress. 


Remembered, too, the wistful eyes, 

So fall of childish sad surprise ; 

The quivering lips; the outstretched arms ; 
The frown that the dear ones alarms. 


0b! anguish wrings my inmost heart. 
I rouse, I wake with sudden start. 

My eyes behold a glimpse of bliss— 
Mamma receives their good-night kiss, 


They are not dead, but waiting there. 
I sue for kisses, too—my share. 

And fondly feel their soft imprint 
Upon my lips, without a stint. 22 








OPALS AND DIAMONDS. 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 
“YoU NEED NOT FEAR, SWEETHEART.” 


Macete felt vagy desolate after the 
death of her father. ey had loved each 
other so devotedly, with a perfect affection that 
does not very often exist between parent and 
child. He was the last link that bound her to 
the old life ; she had not one of her own family 
left near her, and she felt alone, despite the 
great love of her husband, and the clinging 
affection of her little child, for she knew that 
Sir Lionel might be lost to her some day, in a 
worse manner than by death, and the know- 
aerial her being able to console ther- 
y by leaning on his love and protection, 
as she was but too well aware that at any 
minute she might be deprived of it. Of course 
it was not likely, yet the dreadful doom that 
hung over the male members of his race might 
fall on him at any moment, and leave her worse 
than widowed, so she was sorrowfal and rest- 
less through the dreary winter that followed. 
She tried to get rid of her sad thoughts by 
going among the villagers and poor people, and 
relieving their several wants and necessiti 
in all of which efforte she was ably second 
by the indefatigable Mrs. Truelove, but after 
Christmas she lost her, Mr, Truelove was ap- 
Pointed to a populous parish in London, and 
went thither, and the old e was shut 
up, and one of Mr, Travers's curates officiated 
ogy field —— a a re oung 
» Who wore Zy ts and 
trousers, carried an umbrella of the ‘‘ om” 
order, and sported a shovel {hat of such gigantic 
that it would have excited jsenti- 
ments of envy and admiration in even the 
breast of an elder from the great Salt Lake 


Sir Lionel cordially disliked this reedy-voiced 
young man, with his unwholesomely cadaverous 
complexion, and his ferret-like eyes, which 
pa afllicted with a perpetual spasmodic, 
Inatue; barrelled wink, so always drove into 
in eld church, and mn Molyneux went with 

) and thus her parish work ceased to be a 
|p pleasure to her, and her chariteis were 
welt out by hirelings’ hands, and she gave her- 

Xp almost entirely to the occupation of 

g little Jack, whose sedate, winsome ways 

ba uresistible, and made her almost idolize 
— him, forgetting the commandment 
tells us we must not bow down to or worship 

ha g on earth. Still it was excusable, 
Perhaps, in her cage, for she seemed to have 





little else to love and worship during those 
chill winter days, when,— 

‘*Snow-cold ani white the landscape spread 

A waste beneath a leaden sky,’’ 
Sir Lionel being often away on business, and 
her mournin for her father preventing her 
from holding high revel at the Hall, and doom- 
ing her to “‘ sad solitude.” 

She was often dull, often lonely, often 
passionately regretful, after she had seen her 
husband ride away, knowing that he must be 
absent for several days, and would wander 
aimlessly through the magnificent rooms of her 
Fegan home, till she saw her boy coming from 

is morning walk in his nurse’s arms ; then 
: languor, all her ennui, all her sorrow for 
her father would vanish for awhile. She would 
go to the nursery, and,— 

* Lo, with sudden sun and flowers, 

The winter world was charmed to Spring.” 


She forgot everything as she played with the 
golden-haired cherub, and sang to him softly, 
and tried to make him smile, and lose his 
habitual angelic expression of gentle resigna- 
tion, which somehow or other gave her} such a 
—_— pang at heart sometimes, she hardly knew 
why. 

She was not sorry when the reign of King 
Frost came to an end, when the ice broke’ up, 
and the snow melted, and the great queer- 
shaped clouds, like huge scarred mountain 
peaks, dispersed, and that primrose colour at 
times filled the sky which tells that spring is 
close at hand, and the rooks began to build in 
the tall, naked elm-trees, and the pale snow- 
drops and modest violets looked up at the 
heavensj again, instead of burying their beauties 
amid the withered stems that one bore the 
blossoms of a spring numbered in the sad roll 
of bygone years, and the bright blue of the 
ground ivy, and the burning gold of the crocus, 
made touches of bright colour amid the 
flowers, and the —— sunrays came 
streaming through the golden gateway of 
Heaven, lighting up all the earth with their 
refulgence and brilliance, and she could wander 
in the gardens and the woods that lay around 
the Hall, with her baby in her arms, lettin 
him jast toddle a few steps now and again, an 
then catching him up and perching him on her 
shoulder, bounding along like a young gazelle, 
forgetting all the stateliness and dignity [she 
ought to have assumed as Lady Molyneux of 
Molyneux Hall. 

“Going to hunt to-day, Li?” she asked one 
aro | towards the end of March, as her 


husband came into the breakfast-room, resplen- 
dent in pink. 
“Yes, love. The last meet of the season.” 


**The last? Where do they meet ?’’ 

** At Sittingdale’s.” 

* And this is the very last one?”’ 

** Yes, the very last. Are you glad? There 
was an exultant ring about ‘last.’”’, 

“JT think [ am a little bit.” 

“Why?” 

** Because I am always afraid of your meet- 
ing with an accident,” she answered, looking 
at him tenderly ; ‘‘and then I shall see more 
of you. I[losea great deal of your society not 
being able to ride.” 

‘* Would you like to learn, dear?” 

**No, thanks; I think not. I have fnot 
enough courage to make a good rider, and you 
wouldn’t let me ride to hounds, I suppose, so I 
shouldn't gain much by it.” 

“Well, no, Maggie, I would rather you 
didn’t. I don’t like to see women in the hunt- 
ing field, flying over hedges and ditches, going 
along as hard as they can at the imminent risk 
of breaking their necks.” 

‘¢Then you see it wouldn’t be much use my 
learning,” she observed, with a charming smile, 
‘* as I should not get more of your society by 
so doing.” 

“ Haven’t you enough of it now, little 
wifie?” he asked, going over and kneeling 
beside her. 

“ No,” she answered, putting her arms round 
his neck and resting her cheek on his. “ I should 
never have enough of it,” 





‘Not if you saw m2 every day for twenty 
years, without a single break?” 

‘*Not if Isaw you every day, and all day 
long, for a hundred years, without being absent 
from you a single minute.” 

“ Darling!” he ejaculated, kissing the soft 
lips near his own. “ And will you always lové 
me like this?” he queried, a‘ter a pause. 

‘* Always. What should make me change ?’” 

**T don’t know. You might.” 

“T think not; and you, Li—will you always 
care for me as you do now?” she whispered, 
looking down at him with her lovely eyes full 
of an inexpressible tenderness. 

‘*My dearest, need you ask?’’ 

“Yes, I want to know. Something might 
change you, might make you cease to regard 
me as you do now.” 

‘* Nothing could do that. You need not fear, 
sweetheart ; you have everything to keep me,” 
and then he ki:sed the little hands he held, and 
pressed them against his heart, ere he left her 
to mount his horse, and ride off to join the 
ardent throng of sportsmen that waited for 
him near Inchfeld Woods. 

The shades of evening had fallen over 
‘* Mother Earth’s” wide bosom before Sir 
Lionel returned, and when he came he wa; not 
alone; Terence O’Hara, Lord Sittingdale, and 
Henrico Clinton cam> with him, 

Maggie started with surprise on seeing her 
former lover ; she had no idea he was staying 
at Sittingdale Manor, though she knew young 
Clinton was, and for a moment the old sicken- 
ing sensation of fear seized her, chilling the 
bounding blood in her veins ; but she recovered 
herself as the Irishman greeted her, a smile 
on his lips, a light in his blue eyes that made 
him look more like the Terence of former days, 
and did away with the sinister, repellent ex- 
pression that of late had habitualiy rested on 
his handsome face. 

‘‘You are doubtless surprised to see me, 
Lady Molyneux,” he began, in his most fasci- 
nating manuer. 

“T am a little,” she answered steadily, sup- 
poms the emotion she felt. ‘‘I did not 

ow you were staying at Sittingdale, so the 
pleasure is unexpected.” 

“Thanks I only came down two days ago 
for a breath of fresh air. I have been working 
very hard, and felt I wanted a change.” 

‘* Yes, I hear you have been very successful 
of late.’ 

“Yes, fairly so,” he acknowledged, with a 
slight curl of his lip, for he had made a perfect 
fortune during the past year, and his popularity 
grew greater every day. 

‘*Did you have a good run?” asked the fair 
hostess, when the gentlemen had doffed their 
mud-bespattered pink and donned their swal- 
low tails, and they sat at dinner in the great 
dining-room, where a bright fire blazed up the 
wide chimney, and the pink candles threw a 
rosy glow over the table, loaded with good 
things, and snowy napery, and sparkling glass, 
and glittering gold plate. ‘ 

a Splendid i ” responded Clinton. 
remember a better.” 

‘* And were you all in at the death?” 

‘*No. Only O’Hara and the huntsman had 
that honour. We were left behind, Not so 
well mounted, you know.” 

‘*Why, Li,” she exclaimed looking at her 
husband, *' I thought Pearl was the fastest horse 
in the county?” 

‘* So did I,”,he answered, smilingly, * but you 
see we were mistaken, O'Hara’s thorough-bred 
bay surpasses her.” 

“ Yes,” thought the Irishman, as he looked 
from the exquisite fair face of the wife to the 
handsome dark one of the husband, ‘‘ and I will 
surpass you yourself, and win the day yet.” 

‘*I am surprised,” continued Lady Moly- 
neux. ‘* Your horse must be avery fast goer,’” 
she added to Terence, 

‘*He is!” he agreed. 
faster.” 

**Cost you a small fortune, I suppose?” 
observed Lord Sittingdale. 

“ Three hundred guineas.” . 

And Maggie almost exclaimed with astonish. 


‘Never 


**T never rode a 
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ment when she heard the price, for she began 
to realizes what large sums the man she nad 
known as astrugghng artist must receive lor 
his pictures. } 

‘Ig he your favourite hunter?” 
quired, ' J 
‘* Yes, [like him better than Mara or Blight.’ 

«* What queer names for horses! ”’ . 

‘Yes, they are rather strange, but Igive 
most ef my things queer titles, and do queer 
things too, sometimes ;” and he looked at her 
fixediy as he spoke, and she felt a shudder run 
through her, as though a blast of the chill 
March wind had penetrated to the warm, 
scented-room, and swept across her. 

“Do ?’’ she said mechanically, and then 
added quickly, with a visible effort, ‘Tell me 
about rua?” 

“« Well, the hounds were first taken to Inch- 
feld Gorse, where a great crowd of people had 
gathered. There were mail phaetons, filled with 
ladies, pony carriages driven by fair demoiselles 
in taking costumes, dog-carts bringing men who 
had sent their hunters on before, huntsmen, 
pedestrians, dogs, a motley throng moving 
slowly round the covert. After a little delay 
the hounds were thrown into the brushwood. 
The pack were every bit as keen as the riders. 
They went to work with a will, their tails 
twinklinghere and there amid the scrubby oaks. 
Then the Tally—ho! rang-out, Toot! toot! 
toot ! There'wasa rush and a scamper, and away 
we went like the wind, leaving the fair 
demoiselles ‘and the mail phaetons, and the dog- 
carts, and pedestrians far behind in less than 
no time. After avery fast gallop of some twos? 
minutes we ran him to. ground near Donten Hill, 
Inchfeld Gerse was drawn again, but without 
success. ‘Then we tried Linton'’s Gorse, and 
Reynard on being found ran towards Low Scar 
and back, almost parallel to Denton;Cross, being 
eventually lost not far from Sittingdale’s place, 
after along and steady run. At.Mushroom 
Hill a third fox was quickly on foot, and. made 
his way towards Merringdene ; turning to the 
right he ran down to Blackthorn Spianey, and 
the hounds killed at last, after a tough race, 
just beyond. I was the first in at the death, 
and as no lady was present they gave the brush 
te me, and I have brought it for you, if you 
will accept it, Lady Molyneux?” 

“Thanks. I shall do so with. pleasure. 
Whata glorious time you must have had.” 

‘* We did, indeed, splendid. Just enough to 
make one wish for more, which is the true way 
to aaine every plezsure, for then they never 
pall,” 

‘* Of course.” 

‘*There are some pleasures that never pall, 
O'Hara, no matter how much you indulge in 
them,” observed Sir Lionel, as he raised a 
glass of Chambertin to his lips, and looked 
across at Maggie, with a world of love shining 
in his dark eyes. 

“Some don’t, of course,” agreed the artist, 
wincing as he saw the look, and wondering if 
he would ever have grown tired of kissing the 
exquisite lips of the woman who sat at his right 
band. “Still most do, and as the worst dis- 
ease of all is ennui, it is just as well-to be 
cautious how we take our pleasures, lest they 
shculd pall, and we have nothing left to live 
for.”’ 

There was a ring of weariness in his voice, 
and Maggie, looking up as he spoke, met his 
eyes, and it seemed to her that a lost spirit 
gazed out of them, full of black despair, and 
— longing. 

he lowered hets at once, and did not look 
ot him again during dinner, 

“Won't you sing something?” suggested 
Lord Sittingdale, when the gentlemen joined 
their hostées in the drawing room, 

‘I shall be very pleased to, if Lady Molyneux 
wishes it,” responded O'Hara. 

*‘Of course she wishes it,’ said Sir-Lienel, 
cordially. ‘“ We know how well you sing. It 
is quite a treat to hear you.” 

‘The baronet’s tome was particularly hearty, 
Terence had made the most of his golden op- 
portunity when Maggie left the gentlemen 


she in- 


sgrecable and edmplimentary that his young 
host was more than ever taken with him, and 
thought him one of the nicest fellows he bad 
ever met, little knowing what a wolf ‘in sheep's 
clothing he was, what aserpent in guise of 
dove ~a serpent-who would plant his fangs deep 
in-his heart, and poison his happiness, destroy- 
ing the calm joy of his existence, and that of 
the creatures nearest and dearest to him in the 
whole world, 

“Thanks. Iam glad you find it'so. I will 
try and remember something without music.” 
He went over to the piano, and sang Milton 
Welling’s charming ballad, “ Forget, forgive,” 
throwing a great deal of expression into the 
‘Comeback, sweetheart,” part, and leoki 
ever and anon at Lady Molyneux, who lay bac 
in her chair, with her little hands tightly inter- 
laced, listening to Henrico Clinton as he spoke 
of his brother, and told her all the news about 
Maud, and the messages he had received that 
morning in a letter to give to her. She listened 
attentively to all the young Italian said, and 
tried to shut her ears to the rich rolling melody 
of the voize, which was so painfully familiar to 
her, but it was quite impossible. She could 
not but hear, concentrate her attention as she 
would, on the low-toned conversation of the 
man at her side, and when O'Hara began to 
sing “For ever,” she stopped involuntarily and 
listened, for he seemed to be pouring his whole 
soul with extraordinary fervourinto the words. 


**T think of all thou art to me, 
I dream of what thou canst not be ; 
My life is curs’t with thoughts of thee, 
For ever and forever!” 


He sang as though he meant it, with wontler- 
ful expression and tenderness. 


‘Ah, leave me not! I love but thee | 
Blessing or curse, which ere thou be, 
Oh | be’as thou hast been to me, 

For ever and for ever! ” 


“Do you like that song?”’ he asked, when 
it was finished, going over and standing besitle 


er. 

Yes, I think it is beautiful,” she answered 
in a low voice, without looking up at him. 

“So do I. It explains a man’s feelings so 
well. A woman may be a curse to him, and 
yet—and yet, he would suffer anything, some- 
times, rather than lose her—rather than be 
debarred the right of looking into her eyes, of 
holding her hand, of kissing her lips, of hearing 
her voice,” 

He spoke with barely repressed passion, and 
Lady Molyneux murmured “Yes,” scarcely 
knowing what. to say, while young Clinton 
looked at the handsome flushed face, and the 
brilliant blue eyes, and thought to himself what 
queer emotional creatures these artist-fellows 
were, and wished he would go away, in order 
that he, Henrico, might continue his interest- 
ing conversation with his hostess. Bet O"Hara 
had not the least intention in the world of 
budgiag an inch. 

e sat down at Maggie's side, and chatted 
away easily and gaily, as — to make up 
for his emotional outbreak, and took not the 
least notice of Clinton’s black looks. Truth'to 
tell, he did mot quite like the friendship that 
seemed to exist between her ladyship and the 
good-looking Italian, and he determined to play 
the part of Marplot as far as he cotld, #0 
stayed beside her, till the footman announced 
that Lord Sittingdale’s phaeton had come to 
take them back to the Manor, and he was 
forced to take his léave. Yet he was gratified 
by two things. Clinton had to go, too, and Sir 
Lionel gave him a niost pressing invitation to 
come and stay at the Halias soon as he could, 
and paint the portraits of his wife and child, 
an invitation which O'Hara eagerly accepted, 
for he knew it would help him'to obtain his 
long-wished for, long-coveted revenge, and he 
went away more than contented, and dreamt 
that night of a home of his own beyond the 
seas, graced by the fair presence of a violet- 
eyed, golden-hwtred woman, 





shatting over their wine, and had been so 





_ Ee 
CHAPTER XXYVIL, 
THE ISLAND. OF HAPPINESS, 


“Wauen are: the sittings to cémmenss 
your portrait, Lady Molyntux 2" °t 

O'Hara seieed the question carelessly enough, 
in a carefully. guarded voice, «as-he leant-on the 
stone coping of the ivy-grown terrace at 
Maggie's side, ooking away over the park ‘dai 
sweep ‘of woodland at the range of mivuittalits 
that shut out from view the restlexs, totsing 
ocean, and no one would have guessed the 
eagerness with which he waited for her 
answer. 

It was the month of roses, and he had been 
located at the Hall nearly six weeks—six weeks 
which had been full of monients of a mad, 
delirious joy tohim, and of bitter, ind 
— hint be 3 

t was joy to nto near Maggia. 

had lost portale eetthioinre ~ 
his manner had been so friendly and calm, she 
thought ‘he ‘bad relinquished all ides of re. 
venge. She did not ‘Know, ‘alas’! ‘that T6%had 
simply taken another form ; and so;‘remeéntber. 
ing the past, she was kind and gentle to fim, 
so gentle that he was insane enough tofaney 
that in time, with opportunity, be might 
alienate her -fromher husband, teach -her- to 
love him again, and persuade her to fly. with 
him tosouthern, sunny climes, leaving behitd 
all a true ‘woman holds dear—honour, fame, 
husband, child, home. 

He had ‘beeh painting’ little Jack’s 4 
and ——_ the mother had been present, 
but also the nurse, which, of course, prevented 
him from proseéuting ami carrying out his in. 
tentions, but he hoped much from the sittings 
she was to give him herself. 

He could ‘easily express 2 wish to be alone 
with his model ; there would be nothing strtinge 
in that, 2s artists Wéldom like to be overlooked 
while working, awd it wodll give him 6 
tunities to breathe iisidious ‘flattery into? 
ear, and to gradutliy unfold his hideoas 
scheme for her “undoing, so he listened with 


“bated breath antl suppressed \ -,erness ‘forher 


answer. 

‘© When you like,"she answered. 

* To-morrow, then.” 

‘* So soon?” 

“Yes, The svotter the better, I think. ‘The 
light is at its best now, and [ can @o a good 
day's work, and get it over quickly.” 

‘There is mo ‘mecessity to gét ‘it ‘Over 
quickly,” she said, ‘kindly, Hiting her’ viokt 
eyes to his; “‘we do nét want you to 
away from the 'Hall tinless you wish ‘to do 60. 

‘*T most certainly do not. 1 am perfettly 
coritertt here—-hay, more than content ; I ‘have 
not felt so happy for many a weary dey 31 
have during these past few weeks.” 

He haz the last to try her, threw it ott 
asa sort of feeler, for the glance of her lovaly 
orbs had set his pulses tingling, had made him 
long to’ take hér in His arms and kiss the sweet 
mobile mouth 43 “he ad done in the old days, 


when she belongei to ‘him, and he had the 


right to do it. 

But the meaning of his words passed by her; 
she was too innocent ‘to understand them, ‘at 
it never struck her that he would dare’to make 
love to her—Lionél Melyneux’s ‘wife—s0 se 
said, quite calmly,— ‘ 

‘Then take ‘your time over it, and Got 
hurry yourself,” 

“Thanks,” he answered, with a ritg of 
triumph in his tones, “I will do #o aya 
kindly give nie ‘permission, and, of course, "te 
result will be more satisfaétory if much @ite 
and time are bestowed on the pairiting.” 

“Of course,” agreed her Indyship, ianoostttly 
falling into the trap laid for her. , 

“Then I am ‘to have my ‘first ‘sitting’™ 
morrow ?” ' 

Yes.” 

** At what time?” 

‘* Whenever you wish.” 

‘At eleven?” 

Yes.” 

“Thanks. Then I shall expect you i227 
studio at eleven punctually ?” 
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- 
“Yes.” : F ’ : , 
“J hope you won't mind coming alone? I can 

aint so much better when I have only my 

model ‘with me; another person in the room 

has a disturbing effect, and distracts my atten- 
” . 


“Rot at all; I can quite understand your 
feelii It must be very irritating to have® 
‘igerson constantly in the room with gay” | 
“fa very iritating,” he replied, =aqh” 
. < i 
Sey person who will be li Cota 
aad Mave @ peep at it occasiom@lllgy is Sir 


“Ob, @f wourse, I don’t mind him!” he said, j 


’ 4 
cc he won't be able to disturb: q 
vety madh, tbe is always 80 busy at this tueat 4 
the yenr. He@oesn't seem to think bis steward ° 

things properly on the farms whiess | 


te beeps bas eye on him, and supe 

anid. erally out in the mo af 
“nek better,” muttered 0 j 
site eee, “Wil give me greater ~<a 


se of some minutes. ~ 


“T  Makvet — be the best, 
anlessipou else.” 
“No, \I haveno’patticular fancy, and should 


nich ptefer yOwvartangibg the details of my 
costume.” 

“Inthat caseWould you kindly Jet ae see 
the dress you jose to wear? ”’ 

“Certainly. ZI @ill tell Brenshaw todbring it 
down to the library, then you can give@ne any 
hints about it that you ‘think will be neces- 
sary.” 

“ With pleasure,” 

And then these t#o, who were ‘onde#o Inuch 
to each other, went'to the libraty,@nd criticized 
the costly velvet Gress, with its old point 
trimmings, and‘O’Hara suggested an alteration 
hereand an addition there, and told her she 
must wear some jewels to enliven the sombre- 
neas of her toilet, and they chatted away until 
dipnertime, and Sir Lionel was told about. it, 

is opinion asked, and his approval given 
of the costume O'Hara had chosen. 

The next morning punctually at eleven 
Maggie entered the great picture gallery, 
which the artist ‘had chosen for his studio, as | 
‘thehuge bay windows, reaching nearly to the 
tiling, gave such splendid lights for painting. 
He was waiting for her, looking very handsome 
in a velvet ooat of artistic cnt, with .a mahl- 
stick in his hand, a flush on his face that-hid 
the lines and did away with the haggard look 
dabitual to it now, oa an éagor light in hig deep 
blue eyes, 

dn dnvoluntary cry of. admiration es. 
“sped his lips-as she entered ; she looked so 
‘tiquisitely beautiful. The heavy dreas fel! in 
@acefal folds around her slender figure, atid 
swept out far behind, adding dignity ‘to her 
*phearance, 

Ttwas cut.low in the front, and left un- 


collar of opals and diamonds ; the dimpled | 
‘uowy arms were bare to the shoulder, save for 
the costly jewels clasped on them ; her sun- 
sir was twisted into a coronet on to 
the top of the dainty head ; there was a(delicate 
Lon. the. oval cheek, a tremor about the 
curving lips that made her irresistibly lovely ; 
sud the man gazing at her with hungey eyes 
found ¥ almost impossible to crish down the 
ra nging which assailed him to take her in 
iis arms ud press her close to his heart that 
at so thickly, it almost seemed to suffocate 
dim with its quick throbs. 
‘\Isany dress right—will it do?” she asked, 
Somiag closer to him, and standing where the 
light fell full on her, showing up every 
#6celal ourve in face and figure, with startling 


minotness, summer's day, and almostoverwhelmed her with 
Yes; it will do,” ho said at last hoarsely, 
fraing away and bending over his palette, so 
hi tthe shotld mot see the sudden pallor on 


18 face, ; aaa sin 
No} stil], or notice the trembling hands he could 





. 


Wat, austtering the wave of passion that had 


vu 


goo “Jast in time to give me the benefit 


i — ee sitting, or reclining?” 
went, ary dear fellow, Ldon't ow,” 


him.” 
*! Yes,” 
‘So govlk-bye. Good-bye, my datling. 


should be his. 


anything ‘to obtzin it. 


black and bitter as death. The gall had fallen 


have lost the serene feeling of happiness and 
security that had come to her of late. 


and woodland, ‘so they éscaped hér ndtice ; and 
his declaration when it did come burst on her 
like a thunder-clap heard on a bright, calm 


horror and dismay. 


one sultry morning after the sitting was over. 
. *' Before very long,” he replied 


‘*‘T am glad of that,” she announced blithely, 
for she felt very merry and well-pleased. 

Having her portrait painted was an entirely 
new @#fitsement to her, and she was as pleased 
as child over a new toy, and glad, besides, to 
bé able to do Terence a good turn, for she knew 
that the baronet would pay him liberally for 
dis work. 

“7 think it looks very well, and I hope it 

@0tme out equally well in the picture.” 
“don't see why it shouldn't,” he said at 


@¥er him and facing her. ‘‘I think it 
wand the arrangement of your hair par- 
ay ecoming.”’ 

, ks |” 

come here and let me pose you, 
x!” he added, as the baronet 







f your opixton. How shall I depict Giady 


Sir Lionel, 


—. “ Which ‘do you think 
pe best?” 


** Vou, — 80, wet epee you te do it 
your way. ow it% @ very good Way, 
and I @on’t mean to i at all.” 

*T hapeyou don't,” thought Terence to him- 
self ; “2t will be the worse 

remarked, ‘‘ Very well, then, I shall 
fellow tay own inclinations.”’ 

“Wes, do. I only came in foramoment. I 
am @ff to Inchfeld farm. One of my tunters 
out @t grass ‘there, I hear this morning, has 
streamed his leg. lam going to see the extent 
of the Gamage, and if anything oan be done for 


Dott tire yourself by sittiig too long,” and 
with a Wiss he took his @epaftare. 

O'Hara set his teeth hard, as the baronet's 
lips met Maggie’s. He’ felt that he wortd like 
to hurl himself on him and throttle the life out 
of him, so thathe might never again touch 
the lips that he, O'Hara covéted. Ail the wild 
Irish ‘blood im him boiled, as he thought of 
the rights that other man possessed which 


The old craving fer reveige woke with re- 
doubled vigour. He would do anything—dare 
Why had love come to 
him as a curse, a passion of pain, a madness of 
misery? Why had all the fever and the fret 
of it fallen on his head, and nothing but the 
great joy of possession, the calm delight of 
requited affection, been the portion of tho 
other ? 

The golden hopes of his youth had not been 
realized ; they had ended in a disappointment 


to his share, the honey to Sir Lionel's. He had 
missed what was pleasant and good in life, or, 
rather, had been robbed of it. The anguish of 
the thought woke all the old pain and passion 
with bitter clamour. 

But he would have revenge, he would yet 
win; and with that thought uppermost in his 
mind he worked away through thesultry, summer 
days, feasting his eyes on the loveliness that 
he told himself would one day ‘be his, despite 
the bond that bound the woman he coveted to 
another. 

Magaie did not see the glances full of pas- 
sion and longing that he cast at her, or, innocent 
as she was, she might have taken fright, and 


But he 
had posed heron a high, thtone-like. sort of 
couch, with her head turned slightly to the 
right and her eyes looking out over the park 


‘* Will it be finished soon now?” she asked 


ay “Sitting, I think, a little forward. Don't: 
do you'wish me to wear?” you?” 


r you if you do.” 


moment later, fixing his eyes intently on the 
rose-blush face beside him. 

‘* Both,” she answered lightly. ‘'* ‘ Otuello’s 
occupation will be gene.’ But you, I am sure, 
will be unfeignedly thankful.” 

‘On the contrary,” ‘he rejoined, pointedly, 
“I shall be unféeignedly ‘sorry.” 

** Will you?” she said, innocently. “ Why?” 
Ske raised her eyes to his at she spoke, but 
something in the burning glamve #he met made 
her lids droop, and her bade bke. 

‘‘Because I shall not paws hows daily alone 
here with jes.” 

“That Wallawt be muh dow,” @he said, 


striving to quietly, Wat “Witnging and 
in t coat io heavy 


twisting deer. 
dress, for Ghee Was the dawn @f® grest fear in 
her heatt, 

“Tt all bev Gmmitigated Jom to me, one 
that I @hall able to ben.” 


“ Wemeast things,”@he mermured, 
in a Voice “above a whisper. 
“ — when a ee = 
quickly ; “but when they oan, why 
shold We go On @ating our hewtts Gat with 
vain bitter regrets?” 
‘Neither do My Toss oan be remedied. 
You iknow how passionately 1 @i4, may, I do 


ve —_ 
made & gesttte cf re- 





pu : 

“Nay, hear ame, mendly, «Y 
——— atiewt. J : ings aud 
demned ame Yo-tbink of ice n to 


e. 

‘‘ T_T cawnet Tisten to such words,” and she 
made an efiort to go, but he stood before her, 
pte | the way,'his passion-worn face darkly 
fl his eyes gleaming cruelly. 

‘*You shall listen. Is the pa:t, and the 
joys we shared together dead toyou? Is my 
misery nothing to you? My blasted hopes, my 
wrecked life ?”’ 

‘‘ Let me go—let me go!’’ she implored, 

‘‘No, not till I have said my say, not tiil 
you have heard me, ‘and given the answer to 
my prayer. I love you still, rebel madly 
against the fate that has made you another 
man’s wife, Break the bonds that hold you, 
and fly with me. I am your first love; you 
care for me, you were dazzled by his wealth. 
I am rich now; I will cherish you tenderly. 
Come with me, love.” 

He caught the nerveless hands that hung 
by her side tightly in his, and pressed them 
against his heart, 

‘‘Come with me, banish the clouds that 
surround me, make my life a long dream of 
happiness! ” 

@ bent over ker, and looked in her face. 
She did not résist, did not shtink away; she 
simp]y stood there as though turned to stone, 
stating ‘before her into vacancy, with widely 
open-eyes, fail of agony, that saw nothing. 

“Qome,” he went on softly, thinking she 
was yielding. “ Let the memory of the old 
days plead for me. We were meant for exch 
other. No power on earth can keep us apart 
—no ron earth can keep me away from 
your side. Come! Let everything be for- 
gotten—save that we love, as mever man and 
woman loved before?” 

He bént lower, thro#ing his arm round her, 
and attempting to press his lips tohers. The 
action seemed to break the spell which had 
fallen on her. With alow ery she wrenched 
herself from his embrace, and drew.her gitlish, 
geacefal figure erect to its fall heigh3, looking 
at him with flashing eyes. 

“ How dare you insult me?” she.asked in 
low tremulous tones, the proud sweet lips 
quivering with suppressed emotion, For a 
momest he shrank from the flash of those 
glorious Violet eyes, then he said hoarsely,— 
“Insult you! What doyou mean? Is the 
offer of a man’s love an insult?” 

“The offer of yours tO me its &n un- 
paralleled insult,” she anawered proudly. 
‘You have made a terrible mistake, LI love 








“ Will you be glad or'sorry?"’ he asked « 


and adore my husband, you I Cespise, and 
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{A CBY OF ADMIRATION ESCAPED O'HARA'’S LIPS AS MAGGIE ENTERED, ]} 


shall for the fature treat with the contempt 
you richly merit.” 

In an instant the white heat of rage changed 
the man’s handsome face iuto something al- 
most too diabolical to behold, 

“Take care, take care!” he cried, “ my 
heart lies for a second time at your feet. 
Beware how you —_ on it again—beware 
how you make it bleed. You shall pay a 
terrible price for every drop you wring from 
lg 

“‘ Let me pass,” she said, coldly ; ‘‘ I do not 
wish to lower myself by listening to such 


my ve vl 
She stepped forward as she spoke, waving 
him aside, and the look on ber face was that of 
@ woman mortally wounded, fearfully offended 
that such an insult should be offered to her— 
to Lionel Molyneux’s wife. Oetsngee dignity, 
injured pride, spoke in her look and gesture. 

** You shall listen as long as I please,” he 
replied, coolly, not moving an inch. 

** How dare you stop me? I will ring for 
my cervants and have you turned out,” 

“No, you will not,” 

“I will show you that I mean what I say.” 

“ And I will show you that you don’t,’’ 

“ You can't stay Rere after what has 
passed,” 

“T can, and shall.” 

**I will not allow you to do s0.” 

- Indeed. You won’t be able to make me 

Oo ” 


“I shall tell Sir Lionel.” 


“T think not, for he would want to know 
what led up to the little proposal I have just 
made you, and I should not be over scrupulous 
about romancing a little; so I think, after 
hearing my version of the story, that he would 
consider J was not much to blame.” 

*' That will not prevent me doing what is 
right,” she answered, firmly. ‘I tell him 
everything in connection with yourself, from 
the first moment I had the misfortune to meet 
you down to the present time,” 


* T hardly think so.” 

“ Why, pray ?” she demanded, scornfally. 

‘* Because if you utter one word with regard 
to what has passed between us to-day, or with 
regard to our former acquaintance, I will tell 
your husband the secret of Molyneux’s Rest, 
tell him of the curse that hangs over him, of 
the fate in store for him.” 

‘*No—no!’’ she exclaimed, with a cry like 
ee ee animal. ‘‘No—no! anything but 

at ” 

ho !I eee te, sey ed Som, eae 
—bring you eaw spaniel, 
You will be silent for his sake ? scent 

‘ae Hie: es!” a " p 

ot breathing a word, not gi & single 

hint? ” giving 8 


ae 

- ae you will be the same cutwardly to 
me?” 

For a moment she hesitated, and then mur- 
mured ‘‘ Yes’’ almost inaudibly, 

“That is well,” he rejoined, with thinly- 
veiled triumpb, “and as the portrait is not 
yet finished you must continue the sittings,” 

‘*No—no!” she ejaculated, stretching out 
her hands, 

“You must. Your not doing so would 
arouse Molyneux’s suspicions, and that would 
never do,” 

**I can’t—indeed I can't!” she objected, 
raising her lovely eyes, half-drowned in tears, 
to his. ‘‘Spare me that; I cannot be for 
hours alone with you again.” 

‘‘ Flattering, very!” he sneered, “ Bat as 
I have no object now in being alone with you, 
you can have some one present—the nurse, or 
the baby, or the butler. Come, promise!” 

“I promise,” she said, faintly, thinking of 
the husband she loved so dearly, whose 
sanity she must try and guard, no matter at 
what cost to herself ; and then he stood aside, 
and she staggered out of the gallery, feeling 
her way by the wall like one blind. 








muttered O'Hara, 
savagely, clenching his hands. “ Nothing now 
remains but to wreak my vengeance on him. 
I have done with the women,fhe must suffer; 


‘*Balked again! ”’ 


and he shall, by Heaven! He shall suffer 
more than I have,” and he looked as though 
be meant to carry out his threat, as he stood 
there in the great bay window, gnawing the 
ends of his tawny moustache, and staring 
moodily at the landscape. 

Long he stood there gazing straight before 
him. sggie’s rejection of his suit was ® 
great blow: to him, and one which his own 
vanity had made unexpected. 4 

Of late he had dreamt of a life full of fair 
possibilities, of a happiness just within his 
grasp; but the beautiful vista had narrowed 
with startling rapidity, shutting out all ths 
was pleasant from the future, leaving it greye?, 
duller, more barren, and making a worse maa 
of him—a man utterly lost to mercy or pity— 
stony, hard, cold, immovable, living but fer 
one thing—his revenge ! 

“ What a fool I have been,” he said, hall- 
aloud, ‘‘to put my faith a second time 
woman, to trust to such a rotten reed, I must 
find my pleasure elsewhere,” 

Yes; but where was he to find that ples 
sure? There would be no pleasant B ns m 
the world for him. His Island of Happine# 
had sunk down into the ocean—down Q 
far beneath the waves. He wasjike the foolish 
pes in the fairy tale, who ed the sleep- 
ng princess, and so brought about his ow 
ruin, tle 

He had been foolish, and lost the li 
happiness he had possessed, for he knew, ree 
that he had lost it, how dearly be prim 
Maggie’s society and the friendship she 
been willing to give him ; for though ins ¥#? 
he hated her, with a mad, wild hatred, oe 
of jealousy, still at the same time he 10 
her, and would to the last day of his life, 


(To be continued.) 
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[“ oH! Do NOT BLAME MB,” SHE salD, ‘I CANNOT LOVE HORACE, BECAUSE I HAVE LEARNED TOLOVE you! "’] 


SOVELETYE. } 
BITTERLY RUED. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER VII, 


Ir would be difficult to describe the feelings 
with which Clinton first met his brother, 
when the latter joined him at the rooms they 
shared together, He felt inclined to reject in 
anger the hand extended to him, to bid him 
take his bright, handsome face out of his sight 
for ever, so that it should not mock him with 
Visions of the happiness he had missed. 

Horace, as it was, was surprised and puz- 
wed at-his cold, constrained manner, for 
there had always been the most perfect 
entente cordiale between the two. 

“I have a message for you from Mrs. For- 
teeoue, Clinton,” he said; “she hopes you 
Will return with me and stay for awhile,” 

“It is utterly impossible,” was the curt 


Tt is not a very gracious way of refasing 
an invitation,” replied Horace, hurt at his 
tone. “I should have thought it would be 

ter than being here alone, now London 
ing 80,” 

“Iam not achild to mind being alone. I 

ve humerous engagements, and have no time 
to waste in the country.” 

What had come over his brother, pondered 
Tees inthe midst of his rising irritation. 

hen an idea suddenly struck him. Clinton, 

haps, thought he ought to have done better 
himself than to marry a girl without a 


y. 
“Do you not approve of Miss Fortescue?” 
be asited ; “do ae think I ought to have 
choven differently?” 
ton'e eee tired of her already?” was Clin- 
on's answer, with bitter sarcasm; “ if you 
time,” draw back I dare say there is still 





The taunt stung Horace to the quick. The 
fiery passions so near the surface rose to life; 
he dashed down on the table the glass paper- 
weight with which he had been toying, and 
sprang to his feet with a bitter oath, 

‘‘How dare you speak to me thus?” he 
said, his blue eyes flaming with anger. ‘‘ Be. 
cause I have trifled and played the fool with 
one or two women, would you throw that in 
my teeth now? What are you to understand 
of the love I feel for her? I came to you for 
sympathy and interest, and you meet me with 
your vile sneers and innuendoes.” 

Clinton listened ‘to this outburst without a 
muscle of his grave, stern face altering, but 
with a fierce struggle going on in his heart, 
He |longed to retaliate with angry words, to 
ask his brother how he dare arrogate to him- 
self the right to declare that he was incapable 
of love. But he feared to betray himself, and 
it would have been death to him to receive 
the pity of his successful rival. 

He was withal a just man. Horace was not 
to blame for his misery, and, unconscious of 
the truth, might well feel hurt at his manner 
of receiving him when he came to him in the 
flush of his happiness. 

‘IT beg your pardon,” he said, quietly, afte 
& moment's pause. “I had no right to speak 
as I did, but I am worried and out of sorts to- 
day, and you must not mind what I say,” 
and he held out his hand to his brother as he 
spoke, 

** Don’t think of it any more,’’ said Horace 
as he heartily grasped it; life was too pright 
with him just now for him to bear malice for 
a few hasty words, “I was sure there was 
something wrong, and then I have such an 
infernally bad temper. Well, you always said 
marriage would improve me, so we will see if 
you are right. I only wish you would look 
about and follow my example.” 

There was silence again for a few minutes ; 
then Horace began to talk of his plans, and 





informed his brother of the date of the wed- 


ng. 

“§o soon!” involuntarily fell from Clin- 
ton’s lips. 

*©S§o0 goon!” echoed his brother in surprise. 
‘¢ What is there to waitfor? She is willing, 
and I am willing. Have you any objection?” 

** None,’’ replied Clinton briefly. 

‘* Will the day suit you?” proceeded Horace 
laughing; “ you have always so much on hand 
that I must consult your convenience,” 

‘¢T am afraid it is useless on this occasion,” 
said Olinton, “for I fear I shall not be in 
England at the time you name. Carlton is 
a for awhile, and has asked me to 
join him.” 

“Going abroad!” repeated Horace, gazing 
on his brother in unfeigned astonishment ; 
‘* going abroad! Clinton, you cannot mean 
it? You cannot be so ungracious. What 
will people say and think if you, my only 
brother, the only near relation I have, be not 
present at my wedding?” and he paused in 
sheer indignation. 

‘¢ What does it matter what people say?” 
returned Clinton, ‘ My absence won’t affect 
you at such a time, und I wieh you well at & 
distance as sincerely as near at hand.” 

‘But your absence will affect me,” 
persisted Horace. ‘‘I cannot believe ee are 
serious, Clinton, Surely you can join Carl- 
ton somewhere; a month or two can make 
no difference to you who have been abrosd so 
often? You must give me your promise to 
remain, or I shall certainly otherwise defer 
the wedding, much disappointment as it will 
cost me,” 

To Olinton this was the hardest of all. 
How could he witness that marriage, see her 

ive herself into another’s keeping, hear from 

er lips the vow that would raise an impas- 
sable Seuvios between them, that would _ 
her from him as surely as if the grave had 
closed over her! 

But what valid excuge could he offer his 
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brother, if he did not wish his secret known? 
and, after all, it would be only he who would 
suffer, and one pang more or less, what did it 
matter? , 

“ It shall be as you wish,” Le said, quistly, 
as he rose from his seat and walked to dhe 
window, so that his brother might mt see-the 
signs of mental suffering in his face. “If my 
presence be essential to your happimexs you 
shall have it, Horace,” 

Horace wae Gelighted at haviug gained bis 


ot. 
Pen What a — you ee 
ou always ‘*o everyone, : h ay 
ra waives Souaceveuttonn in 


to see me turned off. Ab, Olitton, tow 1: 


i her. Do know I vetily believe #-1'| aha) 
hed not wou hase T thong Lamon 


her now, I 


yeelf. 
Clinton was Stlsnt, He was amt inthe je 
‘to Yhe | 


mood to “bis ‘brother a 
effect that he ‘world would 
i F oe 





ve Tound 6! 

glided by, days which shoald 
have been filled with dreams of bright, joyous 
anticipation. Florrie evinced far . more 
interest in the wedding proceedings than did 
the person chiefly concerned: It was she who 
arranged the-bridet maids’ dreagis, who saivto 
the bride’s trousseau, and was highly indiz- 
want ‘at Leila’s indifference on the subject 
of it. 

I deolare,” ‘She said, “you take “it so 
anconcernedly due would think it was quite 
ameveryday affair'to be-married.”’ 

‘You don’t want she to dose head: 
because I am goitg to have a few new drebzes, 
4o you?” 

“I thought you were goieg to Guin more 
than that,” was Plotrie’s ans wer. 

A fortnight before the marriage, Horace, 
who had been again upto 
to L——, not to qait it till he thouta take ‘his 
bride with him, He had hitherto #tayedoat 
the Fortesoues, bat this time te iv his 


ight be 
Thus the days 


quatters at the one hotel the bittle 


his brother to"acdompany him, but to no put- 
pore, Clititon ‘only consenting’ to ‘join him 
chree days before the wedding. 

The day ot-his arrival came ‘round at 
length, and Leila, as she #tovd before her 
glass “thet afternoon preparing for a walk 
‘With ‘Hortos, began to wonder ‘hot he would 

‘mesther, Then she fell to tpectlating how 
it would have been with her “had it been, 
Clinton to whomyshe was‘about to plight -her 
éroth, She suddenly awoke to the knowledge 
that her pulses were thrilling ina manner 
hitherto unknown, and with a shudder she 
aid her face in her hands as does a person to 
whom some sudden vision has presented 
itself on which they dare not dwell. 

Horace's voice at that moment summoned 
her, and she hastily ran down, &s though 
anxious to escape from her thoughts. 

“How pale you look, dearest,” said her 
lover, tenderly, as he drew her hand within 
bis arm. ‘ What-is the matter with you?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” she answered, hastily. ‘‘“Iwish 

ou would not always be studying my looks. 

t is 80 worrying.”’ 


Hora:e did noi answer. Hesaw she was in 


Clinton,’’ he said, 
way home. “ 
at the station.’ 








London, retarned’ 


| 
woasted. He had ‘endeavoured ‘to ide: 








some way out of sorts, and he sought thare- | 
fora to amuse and-divert her. 


ey were wending their 


“We "he og, to the station and meet 
sl@Wld not have long to wait 




















“You oan go i fou'Wieh,” returned Leil 
‘and I will takemids (@f the time to 
and see Mrs. De, wot have another 

| opportunity b 


“T won't baat 
** What 


ag 
paced wp. and- Gown now fn a sort of 
feverish i lence, not daring to let her 
thoughts dwell on the one subject to which 
they would wander, So engrossed was she 
that she did not perceive aman, who was lyicg 
under the hedge, rise and approach her. 

‘TD 'iibeglad ofa copper, if you please, miss.’’ 

Leila started violently atthe gruff, uncouth 
voice felt'on her sar. She raised her eyes, and 
aa a tall, powerfal-looking ruffian standing 
before her. Though not by any means a 
uervous girl, and withal accustomed’to walk 
about alone, she felt the position bardly a 

leadent one. “The-rdad was @ lonely one, and 


eghere wae no’ one in sight. 


‘fo réfase the:mun she did not like to, thongh 
chhisstoneiand appeatance were not warranted 
to invite sympathy. She drew fortlher parse 
and handed him two or three coppers. 

‘Is that all you be going to give me?” he 
asked, menacingly, 

‘Pat is not the way to ask for charity,” 
said Leila, endeavouring to speak with diguity, 
eae her heart was beginning to throb paia- 

uMy- ; 

“‘ You'd beso polite yourself, I daresay,it you 
had not tasted a morsel for three'days,” re- 
turned the map, witha jeering laugh. “Lil 
just trouble you to hand over that purse.” 

Leila had plenty of pluck, aud her spirit 
tose at this daring éffrontery. 

‘*T shall do no such thing,” she answered. 
T have givén you all I intend to, and I will 
thank you to let me pass,” and she tried to 
walk on, but the man blocked ‘her way. 

“Not so fast, young lady,” he said, “ I advise 
you to give it-up of yout own accord, or else I 
shall hav to make you.” 

You dare not,” answeré? the gitl drawing 
herself up and speaking firmly, though her 
lips paled. 

‘Again he langhed moskingly. ‘‘Dare not? 
You're's‘spirited one, you are, but you don’t 
comeOver me; you'd bstter not measure your- 
melf against me, or you'd chance to get the 
worst of it,” and he cate a btep nearer as 
he spoke, 

Tn despair Leila cast her eyes around, there 
was no one to come to her rescue, 

“Give me that purse at once, or I'll do for 
you,” continued the raffian with a savage oath, 


| ber 
Jove tuat shone in this, aBfl chet 
to 


: into her soul, and ae ‘a 
of light to make clear all 








a 
as be drew forth from his pocket a larg, 
bludgeon. 

Leila stood transfixed with horror, unableto 
articulate a syllable. The man held it on; 
threateningly and Was about to lay a rnd 
grasp on her arm, When of a sudden a hang 
was laid on her assailant's shoulder, and he 
was flanground into theroad—Clinton Treherne 
a 4 ~~ side. 

ith a | Oty and outstretched 
hands she turmell to him; @he met his mourn. 
fal tal a floollof taumultuouwemo. 
tions seemed loose ih her soul, and to 
utterly o her. The ground appeared 
to rock her, and @verthivg grew dark 
before her eyes. She staggered blicdly towards 
him, felt his @rms , and then all was 


blank 

He i her amet, siccligg’s wilh 
pleasure in thas atms, F 
a few mitutes She Was nf 


, her head rested on 
his shoulder, her heart beat aginst his, « My 





own. Who would ix 

be the first and Jast time he wonld 
torbidden ‘ 
The next moment he was presiisg warn 
kisses On her untesisting mouth. Jt would 
savse, Por chogaven taint sigh Sam pe 

aciommn ° 
She saw the impassioned Look ¢! 


ings. 

At this moment who should appeat on the 
scene bat Horace, who, having leav#it ai the 
station that his brother had arrived by the 
‘rain Gue a few minutes previously, was 
hastening back to rejoin Leila. Inmegine his 
surprise at beholding his jsiancée in a half 
fainting condition supported in his brother's 


ms. 

It was well that Clinton possessed such con 
trol over his emotions, or the situation might 
have been an awkward one. As it was he 
gently assisted Leila to rise while he said 
quietly : 

* You should not allow Miss Fortescue to 
wander about alone; Horace; she has just had 
a great fright,” and he briefly detailed what 
had occurred, 

Iu a moment Horace's arms were round 
her, Horace's voice calling her by every tender 
name. 

‘* Where ia the ruffian ?’* he asked, turning 
to his brother, his eyes flashing ; “you don’t 
mean to say, Clinton, that you let him 
escape?” 

In good truth, in those moments when 
Clinton held Leila in his arms, he had totally 
forgotten about the man, who, not stunned by 
his fall, ad profited by his engrossmhentt0 
‘make off. 

“T bad only one pair of hands, my dear 
tellow,’’ ‘retdrued Climton, finding refage, 9 
is often the case tnder strong emotion, 
careless speech ; *‘and for the moment they 
were not at liberty to collar the rufiian.” 

‘Leila, dear, you must try to descrive him 
to me,” said Horace, ‘‘so that I may give 
formation at the police station. By Joveli™ 
shoot him if I eame across him.” 

“You might chance in that case to ful 
yourself in a rather unpleasant position,” tT 
turned Clinton, sarcastically, ' besides which 
it is to be hoped you don’t carry loaded tite 
arms about with you.” 

Horace tengo’, “No, but I have a pait 
with me at the hotel which might be putts 
worse purpose than braining that raffis. 
And now, dear, do you feel able to wall 





home ?” he went on, turning to Leila. 

“ Quite,” she answered, ‘‘1I don’t know 
how I came to faint. I have never done sach® 
thing before.” 

They proceeded slowly homewards, Leils 
leaning'on Horace’s arm, Clinton walking by 
his brother's side. His tarn was ovet 20", 
aud ke felt s blind unreasoning jealousy st 
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pareve as is watched his little airs of pre- 
prievorship. ; 
CHAPTER 1X, 


Lema excused herself from ‘joining the 
family circle that éveninig on ‘the plea of a 
, which all fet’ was tot a matter’ of 

onder, though Piorrie did remark that ‘“she 
gs carprised, as there was no harm/done, that 
Tella should let herself be eo knocked over,” 
and manky drawing down sevére rébuks on 


jerfrom Horace, ‘ - 

But when the next morning, on his coming 

into breakfast, she wae still absent from table, 
rather ‘ ‘ 


hedelt disappoin 

“Tell Liella stall expect to sée her When I 
stern, *heeaid toPlorrie. “Iam just going 
isto the village to the*police-station to know 
@uothtr they have heard anything of the 
man.” , 

Bella, meanwhile, had spent ‘the hours cf 
ts "night and evening ‘previous in hopeless 
miesry. “The trath stood revealed at length; it 
geGlinton whom she loved, and in two Gays 
shetwas to-wed Hforace. This then wa: the 
theming of thet fear ‘to ‘scratinize too closely 
werheatt. Ob! why had she suffered herselt 

dto Horace’s persuasiotis? — 

she had not bewn ‘fa love with Clinton 
where proposed to'ker' was trae enongh, but 
Wthont:ber knowing it; she had been, perhaps, 
oh the’ high road to snth ‘@ fesntt. In her 
childish fit of temper #he ld spoken as she 
q@odld not ‘otherwise have Gone ; dnd had he 
tit pursced his suit “would have spesiily 
gown to: love:him, for'no woman could have 
long’ remmined insensible to the charm of 
Clinton's preference. 

“Tvabsence allument les grandes passions 6§ 
@eiguant les petites,” for rarely till we lose a 
thing do we value it sufiiciently. Bat Leila 
chose to feel piqued ‘at his abrupt departure, 
aid would “not acknowledge: to herself the 
blank it eaused, though it had been that which 
made het glad to'eeize atanything that would 
divert her thoughts. From the moment she 
bad accepted Horace she had been like one ‘in 
edream +ill now;-when self-deception was no 


—— 
steady gaze of Clinton's grey eyes, the | 


low tones of his rich, minsical voice thrilled 
hér woul; ons of ‘his reproving speeches she 
feltwould please her better than all Horace’s 
werdsoflove, ‘“ What was she to do?” she 
murmured, over aud over again, as she paced 
ter'toom, wringing her hands; *' why had 
the been'so blind, so weak ?” 

It was little wonder that, a prey to such 
thoughts as these, she should not feel equal to 
putting in an appearance at breakfast the next 
morning. When Florrie deliveréd “to her, 

the closed door, Horace’s message, a 
mudden thought strack her. She woulli ask 
him to defer the marriage for wwhile; she 
woald plead illness, anything that would give 

and she might afterwards be able to 

break it off altogether. She gave no thought 

ww tothe suffering she would cause her lover ; 

she only felt it would be impossible for bar to 
¢ his wife, 

Bhearranged her dress, bathed her eyes, ani 
Went downstairs'to awatt Horace’s return it 

tawing-room, How quiet, how cheerful 
Wielittle spartnrent looked, with its windows 
“pening on to the velvet lawn, the white 
ee swaying to and froin the soft, summer 
reezs that'was laden with the perfume of 
weve conse atte adh ty — girl 
mont a ad hada heart as 

lightas those summer winds ? 


__ten minutes, a quarter of an hon: passed, 


fictitious courage, born of despair, 
. to fail ‘her, Horace was not Likely to 
ants toe pos nt 6f the wedding for 
the rhea ‘excuse, and how coal she'tell him 
on th, that she did not love him? She 
buzyieg her kaees by the side of the sofa, and 
ng her face in her hands, broke into a 

Be ne of tears, 

hy why are you crying?” 

*s Voice fell on her ears se started 














to her fess, and brisking away her tears, stood | 


there confrontizg him, her hand pressed toher 
throbbing heart. I: was impossible not to 

sresiveshe was the prey to some deep emotion, 
ony Clinton's gaze grew softer as he looked at 
her. > 

“ What are you in distress about? ’’ he asked, 
gently. ‘‘Can I be of any service to you? ” 

A wild gleam of hope awoke in her heart. 
He had loved her, he loved her still, if she 
could trust to that look she had yesterday seen 
bent on her; strély if he knew she returned 
his affection he would sid‘her in breaking off 
her engagement. But she could find no words 
in which to express herself, and she stood 
before him in silent misery. 

“At such a time as this you should be all 
smiles,” he went on, Grawing nearer to her. 
“ What can cause a bride to indulge in such 
tears?” 

Tt is that, it is that,” she murmured in 
hoarse tonéa, as she raised her eyes, and 
Clixton started at the agonized look they bore, 
‘*T cannot, oh! I cannot go through with this 
dreadfal marriage,” 

Neither of them heard a light epringy step 
on théturf outside, saw a man approach the 
window, the light cf love and happiness in his 
eyes, to-start back the next moment when 
these words fell on his ears, like one Who bas 
received his death-biow. 

Clinton gazed on her as though doubting the 
evidencs of his ears. 

‘*T cannot help it; I cannot help it,” went 
on Leila, wildly. “I did not know what I 
was doing, but I see it allnow. Oh, if you 
ever cared for me, save me from this. mar- 
riage.” 


"Do you know what you are saying?” said 


Treherne, sternly, and his face did not even 
soften at her allusion to his affection, “ What 
do ‘you mean by winning Horasze’s love, by 
accepting it, and two days before-your mar- 


rigs @eclaring you cannot. carry out the | 


volutitary promise’ yot! have given?” 


‘T do notlove him,” mutmured the unhappy | 


girl, ayshe hung ber head. 

‘What'sound was that that broke the summer 
stillnees ?—surely the hoarse sound of a heart- 
broken moan. . 

‘You do not love him?” echoed Treherne, 
his gray syes flashing, ‘‘It is rather late, is 
itnot, to bring forwatd such an'exctise. Why, 
pray, do‘you not love him?” 

How his masterful tones seemed to subdne 
her. She stood there before him like a culprit 
before her jedge. 

“Onild,” he went on; ‘*do you mean to 
spoil his life as you dia‘mine? You had the 
grace to tefase me on the score of lack of love ; 
why not have been equally frank with him?” 

The first patt of this speeth alone canghther 
ear. It was trae, then, he loved her still ; surely 
he wotld not let her sacrifice herself? Poor, 
blind, wnreasoning Leila, she had yet to learn 
that a man's honour may be stronget than his 
love. 

“At! do not blame me,” she said, lifting 
her lovely, tearful eyes to his. ‘*I knowl have 
acted culpably, but it was unconsciously so. 
I cannot love Horace, because I have learnt to 
love you.” 

It was saia ao pitifally, so pathetically, that 
it would have tonched the heart of a man who 
was not already in love with her. One can weil 
understand, therefore, how it affected him to 
whom she was #0 dear. 

Every consideration was, for the moment, 
obliterated in the overpowering rapture her 
words caused him ; he made a step forward to 
take her in his arms, the text he paused, 
fighting fiercely with the temptation that 
assailed him. 

His brothér’s words flashed across him, “if 
I were to lose her now, I should kill myself.” 
How could he make his happiness from the 
wreck of another's life? how could he robhim 
wt the eleventh hour of his promised bride? 
In what light would the world view such 
conduct? No, he felt he could never look an 
honorrable man in the face again, the fatal 
mistaks was made, and conla not be repaired. 


He looked at. Leila, who stood with her face 
hidden, not daring to look up to notethe effec: 
of her words, Did she really love him? Wouli 
she, too, suffer? Anyhow, it was teo late to 
help her. He came nearer to her, and tcok 
one of ae cold haads that hung nerveless by 

side, 

“You do not know what you say,” and hia 
voice was cold and forced, with the restraint 
he put on himself. “ You are excitedand over- 
wronght, When you are calmed you will 
perceive you must fulfil your promise to 
Horace, for you have spoken too late.” 

His words chilled:her to the heart. ‘‘ You 
have then ceased to care for me?’’ she saidyia 
a stifled tone, 

_ He did not answer, though bent en saczific. 
ing himself and her; he could not Erame his 
lips to:a lie. 

She looked up with sndden im osity, 
with a last desperate resolve. .‘‘‘Lell me,” 
she asked, “if 1 could free myself,;would you 
still say the.same?.”’ 

His resolution never faltered, ‘' Yes,”-he 
answered quietly, “I should still. say the 


She drew back as though she had received a 
blow ; ‘she turned and walked slowly to: the 

sofa, with hands outstretched like one.,in a 
dream, and sunk down on it in an agony of 
self-abasement. He looked:at her for a.few. 
moments in silence, with a world of love; pity, 
| and despair in. his eyes ; then feeling hedare 
not trust himself longer in her presence ho 
softly left the room, 


(oe 


OHAPTER X. 


Wirsovr in the bright sunshine, natare with 

her smiling face. seeming. to mock him ia his 
misery, stood the unhappy spectator of this 
scene. 
' In those few minutes Horace seemed.to 
have aged twenty years. At one blow alt-his 
| bright gracious manhood. was shattered.; his 
face was wan and haggard, his blueeyes wore 
| & dull fixed look. She did mot love him ; she 
| could not marry him ; his white lips repeated 
the words: over and over again, Theforee of 
the shock seemed to have paralysed the fiery 
passions that usually broke rein so easily, he 
felt no anger against his brother,-he feit no 
anger against her; he was only conscious that 
life was over for him, that.a dark cloud.bad 
descended on him, which no ray:of light could 
ever brighten. 

Leéeila’s repeated asseverations that she did 
not love him sufficiently had ever failed, to 
impress him greatly, so absorbed was heinhis 
desire.to win her. ‘If she does. notlove me 
as fully as I could desire,” he though, © aut 
least she loves no one else, and. my. devotion 
will soon win her.” 

And now he learnt that her heart was 
utterly closed to him, that he could never hold 
a place in it, that all her love was given to 
another, and that one was his own penta. 

He could not give her up, he.said wildly to 
himself; he could not relin qe all that made 
life worth holding ;. he might stil) marzy.her, 
Clinton’s own words ‘told. him he would not 
dispate his claim, though he had plainly secon 
his brother loved her too. Marry her! What 
@ poor satisfaction own the casket, and know 
the priceless jewel it contained was in another's 
keeping.' Marry her, with the knowledge 6 ber 
—_ standing like a grim spectre between 

em! 

No,-that were impossible. And live to see 
her another's wife, 00 watch their happiness 
whilst he stood without in the cold, to know 
himself pointed at asa discarded lover, that 
were more impossible still, For him there 
would be no rest, no peace till the grave closed 
overhis head, Poor Horace! Lovesueh as his, 
wild, uareasoning, knowing to control, yield- 
ing to no restraint, is, indeed, a curse to its 








possessor, 

How long he stood there he knew not ; at 
length he stepped forward mechanically and 
entered the room by the open window. Leila 


| Still sat in the same attitade at the further 
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end, her back to the light. She did not hear 
him enter, and she started violently when he 
laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“ Leila.” 


Still she did not hry head as she asked, 
* a want anyt 

“No, I am glad to see you down again. I 
hope you have recovered from your fright of 
yesterday.” 

“I do not feel very well!" 

A silence between them, then Horace spoke 
wed 7 Have you no greeting for me, 


** What do you mean?” 

In her present frame of mind his presence 
seemed to string her nerves to the utmost 
tension. 

He dropped on one knee by her side, and 
lid his arm round her waist. 

“The greeting that a girl usually gives to 
her lover, dear,” he said, and his voice was 
hoarse from suffering, but she was too preoccu- 
pied to notice it. . 

“ You are always wanting me to kiss you, 
Horace, and it is so absurd,” she answered, 
involuntarily shrinking back. 

He saw the action, and it stabbed him to 
the heart afresh, 

“Sa I ask it as a favour, Leila, and 
as such for the last time?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked again, 
somewhat startled at his tone, 

“What do I mean? In two days, if all 
goes well, you will be my wife, will you not?” 
he went on, as though determined, poor 
fellow, to gauge his misery to the utmost; 
“in two days you will be mine inseparably ; 
I shall have the right then to as many 
kisses as I wisb. Is it not so?” 

His words brought her miserable position 
forcibly before her, and, forgetful of his 
request, she sat as one turned to stone. He 
rose from his feet with such a look on his 
face as would have moved the stoutest heart 


to a 

F500 will not kiss me, Leila,” he said, 
*€ at least you will not forbid me to kiss you? 
Some day, my darling, you may be sorry not 
to have granted my request.” 

He and took her in his arms, 
her with a passion and a fervour that 
frightened her. Again she shrank back. 

** How cold your lips are!" she said, glanc- 
cing up at him for a moment, but his face was 
in sh as he bent over her, and she could 
not see it plainly. 

“ Are ie he returned, ‘I msy not be 

. Iam perhaps a little overcome 
at the prospect—the prospect before me. My 
darling, if you knew how I loved you, to save 

from sorrow I would count my life well 


He bent again, and pa again one long, 
lingering kiss on her forehead, then he with, 
drew his arms, and turned away. 

‘*I must leave you now,” he said, quietly. 

He walked to the yeatew the —_ pang 
some resolve plainly visible on his 
face, aorbiet al the anguish written there. 
Her refusal to kiss him, her evident shrinking 
from his embrace, had put the finishing touch 
to his fevered brain. 


At the window he apoag for a moment, his 


| rode nee F ingly on Leila with all the 
intensity of a last farewell. 


**Good-bye!" he mairmured, “ my darling, 
good-bye, for ever,’’ ; ; P 
Leila sat there alone for fall an hour after, 
and at length her troubled: thoughts grew 
clearer, She would adhere to her resolution ; 
she would tell Horace the truth, he loved her so 
well she could not deceive him. Yes, she would 
tell him all, sappressing, of course, Clinton’s 
name, and if he would release her from her 
promise, she would go away and hide herself ; 
anything would be better than entering on 
= new life with such feelings as were now 
ers, 
She determined to seek him at once, lest her 
courage should again fail her, and she hurried 


crossing the hall on her way out she met 
Florrie, 
“Goodness me!" she exclaimed, ‘‘how 
white you are still! Where are you off to?” 
**I am going to the hotel. I want to see 
Horace,” returned Leila, averting her face. 
“I’m not sar@ that it is proper,’’ said 
Florrie, looking wiee, “ for you to call on him, 
and he was only here a short time ago ; I saw 
him leave. It must be something awfully 
important if it won’t keep. Well, I don’t 
suppose you'll always be in such a hurry to 
ran after each other. I should not be sur- 
pase if you'd had your first quarrel this day 
wee) ” 
Florrie finished her oration to the empty 
air, for Leila had passed out into the garden. 
The hotel was not very far distant ; it stood 
back from the road, in some prettily laid-out 
grounds, through which she hurried as though 
afraid for one moment to pause, or give her- 
self time to think. When she reached the 
entrance she noticed that the hall was full of 
people, and that a certain air of mystery and 
excitement seemed to pervade the whispering 


ups. 

on ringing the bell to attract the attention 
of one of the functionaries, she found herself 
of a sudden the centre of observation. 

‘*Is Mr, Horace Treherne in?” she asked, 
failing utterly to understand the meaning of 
the prolonged and sympathetic scrutiny of 
which she was the object, unless it suddenly 
occurred to her, that, like Florrie, they did not 
think it proper for her to call on her be- 
trothed. 

The man she addressed made no auswer, but 
looked at her in a hopeless, bewildered 
manner that, in her frame of mind, irritated 
her in no small degree, 

“ If so, will you tell him at once that Miss 
Fortescue wishes to speak to him,” she went 
on, in a di ed way. 

“ . miss, but I think, I think——” 
stammered the man, ‘‘ you'd better go home, 
They will send to tell you.” 

Leila gazed at him in blank astonishment, 
and was about to ask him for an explanation, 
when at that moment she percei Clinton 
Treherre descending the stairs. 

One or two of the group went up to him and 
whispered something that evidently had refe- 
rence to herself. She stood motionless, her 

heart beginning to throb with painful sappre- 

hension as she saw him making his way 

slowly towards her, 

When he drew near she started in affright, 

for his face was white as death, and there was 

a look of horror in his eyes that froze her 
blood. In silence he drew her hand within 
his arm, and led her into a small private sit- 

pas om at the end of the passage, which he 

and his brother had engaged for their use. 

But even when they were alone Treherne 
did not seem able to find s He sunk 
into a chair, and hiding his face in his hands 
groaned aloud. 

Spoons! oh! Clinton Peak ging sake, 
tell me what it is?” ila, every 
vestige of colour leaving her cheek, ‘‘I can- 
not bear this suspense,”’ 

He raised his head, and as he did so his 
glance fell on a letter lying on the table in 
his brother's handwriting, which neither of 
them had before perceived. With a stifled ex- 
clamation he caught it up, and Leila, guessing 
that hig overpowering distress must have 
pam to Horace, leant over him as he tore 

open, 

She had hardly read over him for a moment 
ere & wild scream broke from her; she threw 
up her hands to her head as though her reason 
were deserting her, and the next instant 
dropped senseless at Clinton's feet, 





CHAPTER Xt. 
Lire one in a dream, Clinton raised Leila 
from the ground, and —_ her tenderly on 
the couch. He watched over her till he saw 





to her room to fetch her hat, _As she was 


some faint signs of returning consciousness ; 


pers Lae look of ~ys deepening in his 
an ace wan an wn with anguis 
read on tothe end, — Ms he 
These were the words which, written ip 
irregular, illegible characters, seemed to burn 
themselves into his brain. 
‘*Clinton, I know all, When I tell you } 
overheard your interview with Leila this 
, you will understand me. When you 
read these lines I shall be dead, for I cannot 
live to face the misery before me. I do not. 
blame you, for it seems you loved her before 
I knew her. I do not blame her, for I knowshe 
would not have wilfully deceived me. I love 
her 50 Finan, say I will not stand in the way 
of her happiness, but I cannot live to see 
another man possess the priceless treasure on 
which I had set all my hopes. Life is value. 
leas without her; I have not the courage to 
face the dreary years uncheered by her love 
and companionship. Let no thought of me 
cloud herfuture; let meatjleast think that my 
death will take away all barriers between you. 
You who love her so dearly cau pity and for- 
give me. May God in whose presence I shall 
soon stand be merciful to me too.—Honacr.” 
It was even so. Horace Treherne, mad 
with grief and —~ had taken his life 
with his own hand. Barely an hour since 
Clinton had been summoned to his brother's 
room by the scared authorities of the. hotel, 
the unfortunate young man having been found 
a few minutes previously dead in his chair, a 





pistol lying on the ground at his feet. 
The shock of grief and horror had at first 
utterly paral Clinton, but he speedily 


became aware that there was no time yet for 
indulging in personal sorrow. A word that 
was passing from lip to lip roused him and 
made him conscious that there was work to 
do in the present which would need all his 
energies. 

There seemed but one conclusion to arrive 
at—suicide; and that was the word that made 
him thrust aside with an iron hand the agony 
of emotion that almost overpowered him— 
that conjured up thoughts that froze his blood 
with —— 4: mi a 
The keynote to the dreadful mystery 
held in his hand now; the dreadfal doubt 
was certainty, and how could he fight against 
the overpowering testimony ? 

“Oh! Heaven have mercy on his soul!” 
—the words fell from his white and quivering 
lips as he raised his eyes. ‘ Pity and pardon 
him, my poor unhappy boy!” 

A cold touch on his arm startled him ; look- 
ing round he saw Leila, recovered from her 
swoon, kneeling by his side. 

“It is not true, is it?” she said, in hoarse 
tones. ‘It is surely some horrible dream 
that I had!” 

Her glance fell on the letter that Clintor 
still held in his hand, and another cry o 
angaish broke from her. 

“ Ob, Heaven 1 it is too true!” she moaned. 
‘* He is dead, and I am his murderess! How 
can I bear it—how can I bear it!” 

Clinton’s heart bled with pity as he raised 
the unhappy girl. 

“Leila,” he said, in low impressive tone, 
“try and listen to me for a moment. You 
must command yourself; you must let no one 
hear such words as you just spoke. 
letter must remain a secret between us for 
ever; no one must know the real truth. Yo# 
can eee, can you not, what I wish # 
avert?” 

She was too dazed, too grief-stricken, 1 
take in the full significance of his words, but 
now, as ever, she instinctively yielded to hie 
force of will, 

To him, however, was present the terrible 
ordeal that must be gone through, the woul, 
the speculation, the suspicion that had to 
confronted, and which would wring his 
tive soul. 

Let us pass lightly over the events of the 
next few days. The quiot little village thst 
shaken to its foundation by the tragedy 





then he took up again the fatal letter, and 





had taken place, and deep was the sympalty 


for all whom it touched, especially for 
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oung lady who had been thus 
po ue lover two days before her wed- 


arta was the truth of the dreadfal mystery ? 
as asked on all sides. What could induce a 
man to commit suicide, if such it was, with 
gnch a fair prospect opening beforehim? Had 
the consequences of some early folly con- 
fronted him on the threshold of his new life, 
snd he had felt himeelf unable to face them? 
Oc had some monetary difficulty suddenly 


overwhelmed him ? 
These and other questions were asked at the 


inquest, to all of which Clinton replied em- 
phatically in the negative. His brother was 
in no embarrassment of any sort, and was 
about tomarry the young lady of his heart 
and choice, How did he come to be in pos- 

of firearms? His brother Clinton 
stated that he had intended taking his wife 
for a long tour abroad, to all sorts of out-of- 
the way places, and he had heard him say, 
laughingly, that there was no knowing what 
adventures they might encounter, so it was 
well to be prepared for any emergency. His 
brother, Treherne continued, was proverbially 
careless ; he must have been trifling with the 
pistol, forgetfal that it was loaded, as it must 
have gone off by accident. He had parted 
wom him only two hours previously, when 
he had been in the highest and best of spirits. 

In fact, all influence was used to bring 
about.a verdict of “ accidental death,” which 
was at length accorded. Treherne breathed 
more freely ; the world would never know the 
dreadful trath. 

The day of poor Horace‘'s funeral dawned 
cold, for the time of year, wet and dreary, a 
fitting morning to witness the last sad cere- 
monial of a life so tragically closed. The 
mourners were few, the brothers had no near 
relatives ; there was Jack, and one or two old 
friends of the r fellow’s, who had been 
ons in the village to assist at his wedding. 

inton felt as though he were in some 
horrible nightmare, as he stcod there by his 
brother's grave, as though hope and courage 
end energy were killed within him for ever. 
Before him rose Horace’s bright handsome 
face, with his laughing blue eyes. He pictured 
him as he had seen him that day, not so far 
distant, when he had told him of his happy 
love, and then he seemed to hear again thoze 
reckless words that had come so true. 

As these thoughts all coursed through his 
mind, Treherne groaned aloud in bitterness of 
heart as he hid his face in his hands, and in- 
warily prayed to be forgiven whatever share 
he had had, however innocent, in bringing 
about this dreadful tragedy. 





CHAPTER XII. 


In the afternoon of that same day Treherne 
called at Mrs, Fortesoue’s to pay his adien, 
ashe was leaving in the evening for London. 
He had not seen Leila since the day of Horace’s 
death, but he had heard how she had remained 
almost ever since in a kind of stupor, never 
speaking a word, refusing to eat, only moan- 
ing continually, 

“I don’t know what to do’ with her,” said 
Poor Mrs. Fortescue, her tears flowing freely, 

I daren’t think what may be the conse- 
quences of the shock. I got her down to the 
drawing-room to-day in hopes of rousing her 
& little, but I don’t think it’s of any use.” 
tating ee I see her?” asked Treherne, hesi- 


ly. 
“Yes, certainly ; it may do her good if you 
san get her to attend to you,” and she led 
m to ihe drawing-room and shut him in 
with her, alone. 
who was sitting in an armchair at 
the farther end, never moved at the sounds, 
light blind had been turned to emit some 
Lee it fell on her as she sat there, her 
atti nme folded in ber lap in a drooping 


p quberne involantarily started. back, What 
ble change had these few days made in 
&ppearance | 





Was this the girl whose bright bewitching 
beauty had, even in her photograph, taken his 
heart captive at once? 

For the moment he forgot the recent terrible 
events. He only saw she was suffering cruelly 
—he only knew that he loved her and longed 
to comfort her. The next moment his arms 
were round her, as he tenderly whispered her 
name. 

She broke from him in horror, and stood 
up with one hand pressed to her throbbing 
heart, the other outstretched, as though to 
keep him from her. 

‘Don’t touch me!” she said, in hoarse 
tones. ‘Don’t come near me! Have you 
forgotten that I am the cause of his death— 
that I broke his heart and blasted his life! 
Oh, Heaven!” she went on, lifting dull, hag- 
gard eyes, ‘“‘ how can I bear it, how can I bear 
it!” 

“Leila, my poor child!” said Treherne, 
‘*T know how terrible it must be to you, but 
you must try to bear up. You must not take 
such blame to yourself.” 

PB went on as though she had not heard 
im. 

‘*T hear his voice in my ears always re- 

proaching me; I see him how he was, and 

how he must have looked afterwards ; I know 

that never in all the long years to come shall 

I feel at peace with myself! ” 

She put her hands to her head as though 
her brain reeled beneath its weight of suffer. 


ng. 

** Leila,” said Treherne, speaking in firm, 
decisive tones, which commanded attention. 
‘*You must not give way to such thoughts. 
It you did wrong it was unintentional, and 
you were going to try to repair it. You 
could not tell that he would overhear us— 
that, poor fellow, his love would lead him so 
astray! Does he not say in his letter that no 
blame attaches to you, and what there is I 
must share with you; for had I n less 
proud, less arbitrary, I might have taught you 
sooner to know your own heart!” 

His words seemed to have some effect on her, 
for the wild look faded from her eyes. 

‘My heart,” she repeated, sadly, “I think 
my heart is dead ; it is only filled with a great 
loathing and a great horror of myself. Clin- 
ton, we must not meet after to-day; between 
us there lies a grave—his grave a barrier that 
must separate us for ever. 

It was no time for arguments, of that he 
was well aware, and at that moment he had 
no inclination to use them. 

‘'Té shall be as you wish, Leila,” he said 
gently as he rose to leave, feeling there was no 
use in prolonging the interview.” Iam leav- 
ing here to-day, as you shall not see me again 
till you can do so without pain. Good-bye, 
dear, and Heaven bless you, and help you to 
bear your trouble bravely.” 

He took her in his arms as he spoke, and 
kissed her gravely and tenderly, That kiss 
was her‘salvation; it seemed to loosen the 
terrible pressure on her aching heart and 
brain. She gave a great gasp, and burst into an 
overpowering flood of tears, the first she had 
shed since that terrible day. 

Treherne knew how they would relieve her, 
and he did not attempt to soothe her; he 
placed her gently on the sofa, and with one 
parting look left her to herself. 


* * * * + 


Six years have passed away, bringing in 
their train some changes. Florrie had married, 
and had a young family growing up round her. 
Jack also had entered the holy state of matri- 
mony. He had been fortunate enough to win 
the affection of a young lady with a consider- 
able fortune of her own, and influential friends 
who could materially advance his interests. 

Leila was with her mother still, not at L—— 
The place, withits haunting memories of happi- 
ness and sorrow, became odious to her, and 
soon after the events above retailed they had 
moved nearer to London. 

Taeese yeara had left their mark on Leila. 
Her beauty was not materially lessened, but 





the sparkling vivacity, the bright mobility of 
feature that had’ been her great charm, had 
vanished. On her pensive brow, in the depths 
of her dark eyes, one read a tale of suffering 
endared that even to strangers appealed to 
their sympathies. The bright, careless, ca- 
pricious girl of the commencement of our tale 
had for ever vanished; she was a saddened 
remorsefal woman, who felt she could never 
atone sufficiently for that youthful error that 
entailed such grievous consequences, 

But sorrow and suffering had done for Leila 
what perhaps prosperity could not have 
achieved. They h urified and ennobled 
her whole nature. She spent her days in 
caring for others, in succouring all within her 
reach, who were in distress of any kind; in 
the little country village in which they lived, 
and for miles round, her name was never 
mentioned without a blessing. 

Of Clinton Treherne she had seen nothing 
for years. Shortly after poor Horace’s death, 
he had accepted a government appointment 
abroad, and he had been absent until now. 
Before his quitting England they had met 
once, but no word of their mutual love had 
passed between them, He had just resigned 
his post, and only this morning, when we 
gather up the final threads of our story, Leila 
had received a letter from him informing her 
of his arrival in town, and of his intended 
visit to her and her mother. 

She sat now in the shady garden with the 
letter still in her hand, studying the firm, 
decided characters, feeling her pulses thrill at 
the thought of meeting him again. 

‘‘ But that must never be,” she murmured, 
as she pressed her hand to her tired eyes, ‘‘I 
have no right to be happy. And who knows, 
perhaps he does not wish it now.” 

The sound of footsteps fall on her ears. 
Looking up, she saw Clinton Treherne making 
his way across the lawn. A3she rose to her 
feet to greet him, the memory of another 
summer's day, long years ago, rushed over her, 
the day when he had come to seek her, and 
—_ asked her so unexpectedly to be his 
wife. 

The next moment their hands had met, and 
each was studying in silence the changes 
these years had made in the other. Treherne 
was in what, with men, is called their prime, 
but there were deep lines in his face, and 
a sprinkling of grey in his dark hair, that 
should belong to a man more advanced in 
years. His eyes, with their look of settled 
melancholy, dwelt tenderly on the chastened 
beauty of Leila’s face, that face which through 
all these weary years, had never been absent 
from his thoughts. 

He was the first to break the silence, andas 
his low, soft tones fell on her ear she felt her- 
self transported back to days gone by. 

‘* Are you glad to see me, Leila?” i 

‘*You know how glad,” she answered, in a 
voice barely above a whisper. 

He put his arm rouad her and drew her back 
to the seat she had just vacated. He loved 
her then still, for a minute the delicious thrill 
of delight effaced all other thoughts. 

“ Leila,” he went on, softly; “do you know 
what I have come for?” 

She hid her face inher hands, ‘‘Oh, Clinton, 
it can never be; you must nottemptme. I 
should feel as though I had compassed his 
death to win my own happiness.” 

‘Heaven forgive me if I do wrong,” he 
answered; “ but I cannot thinkitisso, One 
life has been sacrificed; is not that enough?” 

She made no auswer, but her whole frame 
shook with suppressed sobs. 

“Leila, my dearest,” he went on; “ these 
years of suffering, of sorrow, will surely be 
accepted as atonement for the wrong you un- 
wittingly did. Do you think he would wish 
his rash act to cloud your whole life? I am 
sure, could he speak to Rh he would bid you 
come tome, Leila, shall we mourn him less 
together than apart?” 

She does not withstand his persuasions, her 
heart is pleading too strongly in his favour, 
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Her head sinks on his shoulder and their lips 
meet in one lous, lingering Kise. 

My story is ended. In their mutual love 
and trust, they were happy, but over their 
lives there reats a shadow that not even that 
love can wholly dissipate, 

[TRE BND.] 
—_—_—_— 


THE FAIR ELAINE, 
=o 
QHAPTER XXII. 


ABLEY’S ILLNESS, 

“TZ fear yon will think me very foolish,” 
Anvlay said, eying to smile througk her tears ; 
*' bind wy ol am very anxious to go home.” 

“No, heart, I’ve been homesick myself 
afore now,” Mrs. Collins responded, agympa- 


t e 
fpatce happens it that you’realonein this 


strange try —that you've no one to go 
with ye to. take care of ye? ” she ad@ed, with, 
a keen 0¢imto the fair flushed face. 


dap: eapiiad, ching tectinaly- ascends esi 
Auley i ar asi 
she eo some one might be. within hearing. 
‘' Gould yon come. to. my ledgings some time 
tommorgow on nextday? Then I will tell yon 
more about how I am situated,.and why I am 
s0 anxious to secure am escort hack to 
Esgland.* 

Yes; Mrs. Collins said, she would come to- 
morrow, and Arley gave her the address ; then, 
thanking her for ber kindness, she took leave 
of. them: both and returned to her lodgings 
quite content with her day’s: work, even 
though she: had failed to see the consul. 

Oa entering her room, however, she was 
dismayed at the statein which ske found it. 

She knew that she had left it in perfect 
eacedinenapercanh iaaianing eqpeneat 
~ e-open, c a) te 
haewe been tossed about. Her writing-desk 
was also open, and her papersscattered about 
im. eonfasion. Her trunk, likewise, had. been 
tampered with, for its contents had been 
r turned over and leftin a disordered 
state.- 


But after a-hasty glance at these things she. 


turned to her dressing-case, a look of great 
anziety on herface. The upper drawer was 
drawn out, but she knew:that:she 
nad been carefal to look it, and pnt the key in 
i rr 
s vst rang: 
drew it fosther out, looked. into: it. 

Her face, and even her lips, turned ghastly 
pale as she didso; her eyes atared widely 
at & vacant spot within it for a moment; 
then with a pairing moan she dropped 
upon her knees, leaned her head against the 
drawer, sobbing as if her heart were broken. 

Her jewel-box. was gone, and it contained 
all that she had. exeept what-she had worn 
that morning, 

Her diamonds were of course morevalaable 
than anything else, and she had saved them 
by wearing them ; but there were many-things 
which she had prized very highly in the- casket, 
and it was very trying to have them stolen 
from herthus. 

Stidl,. she could have borne even thia with 
tontitude but for one thing; in one of the 
compartments, pinned to the velvet cushion, 
there was the hundred- pound note which Miss 
M Allister had given her on her wedding-day, 
an which she had carefnlly preserved through 
everything for acase of emergency. 

" Now all her hopes were blasted ; for without 
funds what could she.do? She could not go 
some withomt money to pay her passage ; she 
could not live there, or anywhere, without ft. 


Her puree wag nearly empty. She did not’ 


know-how long she might find employment at 
the-picture-shop; and, besides, it would take 
her 80 long—such a weary while, to carn enough 
tego home. 

Tor a time she was nearly wild over her 
loss, and did not know what to do about it. 





She dared not tell her landlady that she had 
been robbed, lest she might suspect her 
verty and refuse to allow her to stay there. 
he could not inform the police, for she could 
net 8 the language, and she had no faith 
to believe that she should recover her property 
if she made her case known, while it might 
only involve her in debt and deeper trouble. 

Philip could noi help her pecuniarily, and 
it was probable that he would not if he could, 
after the step which she had taken the pre- 
vious day, = 

What made her start so suddenly at the 
thought of her husband, and the colour flame 
hotly over her whole face? 

- Gould it be possible that he would bs guilty 
of so dastardly a deed as to creep into her 
room and rob her thus? 

The thought came to her like a shook, and 
perhaps she wonld not have suspected him if 
she had not told him that she would sell her 
jewels to get money to go home. Remember- 

this made her feel that perhaps she had 
pata temptation in his way, which, in his 
embarrassing situation, he had not been able 
to resist. Bat after a moment: she pat the 
thought from her—she would not believe any- 
thing so dreadful of him, éven though his 
treatment of her had been so unmanly. 

Bat.it was a terrible blow to her, whoever 
was the thief, for there was no going home 


pnow until she had earned the:money; or un- 


less--ahe should sell her diamonds. 

She conld not bear to do that, for they had 
been the last gift of Dr. McAllister to her 
before his death, and they seemed almost 
sacred to her. 

Wretched as she was she resolved to lose no 
time in taking care of them, lest they: also 
should be stalen from her; so, struggling for 
calmness, shea ad them from her ears 
and throat, and sewed them securely into the 
waist of a dress, stitched them in over the top 
of whalebones, thinking that no one would 
ever 8 t such a hiding-place forthem. 

This , She strove to busy herself. over 
her drawings, forshe must make the most of 
her time: now; but she was so nervous and 


trembling that: she conld scatcely hold her. 


pencils, She started, and grew hot and cold 
~ every sound>~she — = she. heard 

ps creeping up the stairs an using at 
herdoor ; she wonld listen with vainfal in- 
tentness, until every nerve quaked with. fear, 
then bursting into a passion of tears, weep 
until she had no strength to cry more 

Thus the day and most of the night was 
spent, and morning found her a# pitiable object 
indeed—burning with fever, and wild with 


When her landlady brought up her breakfast 
she knocked, but no one came to open the door, 
though she could hear Arley talking in a rapid, 
unnatural way within her room. 

She listened a few moments, and being oon- 
vineed that something was wrong, she tried 
the decor. 

It was fastened, as she expacted; but being 
of a resolute natare, she was not long in 
forcing an entrance, and fonnd Arleyin a high 
fever, and in an almost uncontrollable state of 
excitement. 4 

She did what she conld for her temporary 
relief; and then sent for a physician. 

When he came and made an examination of 
his patient he.looked very grave, and pro- 
nounced her very ill, He prescribed for her; 
waited an hour to see what effect his medicines 
would bave, and as she became somewhat 
more quiet, he fwally went away, promising, 
however, to come in again later in the day. 

Afternoon brought Jane Collins, who, by 
showing the address which Arley had given 
non and by signs, managed to make her errand 

wo 


The landlady saw at once that she was 
English, although belonging to an entirely 
different class from that of her lodger, and she 
wasonly too glad to conduct her upstairs to 
the sick girl’s room. 

The good woman was dismayed tpon finding 
ber in such a condition, and saw at once that 





ali hope of her returning to Engiand with her 
in the Rocket was at an end—she knew that 
she was booked for a long and tedious j 

She at once removed her bonnet and shag, 
and by signs made the woman of the house to 
understand that she wanted water and towels, 

She was a kind-hearted creature, and com. 
prehended at once that Jane wanted to give 
the sick girl a bath, and hastened to bring 
everything necessary, 

Then with a gentleness which: one would 
scarcely have thought she was capable she 
sponyed the sufferer, who, though she did not 
recognize her, seemed to be grateful. for the 
attention, and grew gradually quieter under 
the ing process, until, when she had 
finished aud covered her with fresh li 
which she had asked to have brought for the 
bed, Arley dropped into a deep, quiet sleep, 

Jane then donned her bonnet and shawl 
again, and hastened back to her own humble 
lodgings to telt John about the sad statein 
which ske had found the ‘‘beantifal 
leddy,”® and to get his consent for her to re- 
main with her until she should be better, er 
as long as she could before the sailing of ‘the 
Rocket. 

Honest John Collins's tender heart: went out 
to the lovely girl lying. so ill and: desolate. 
among strangers, and he bade his wife go back 
and stay with her if she wished, 

She did wish, and hastily putting to 
gether a few necessary articles im a bundle 
she returned to her post in the. sick-zcons. 

There was much to. try the.good woman's. 
patience in assuming this responsibility, forot 
course she could not understand a word.of the: 
strange physician’s directions, although she 
liked his appearance and treatment of Arlsy. 

The only way she could ascertain how to 
give his medicine was by making him 
out on. Arley’s watch—which she had 
under her pillow and immediately taken pos- 
session of—the hours when they were tobe 
administered. 

For four days the poor girl was fearfallyill, 
and utterly unconscious of everything that 
transpired about her. ; 

But good Jane Collins was indefatigable, 
sparing herself in no way, while she was a 
tender and motherly ss if she had bsen the 
mother of a dozen children, instead of a lone 
woman without one in the world to love, 

On the fifth day Arley: seemed somewhet 
more comfortable, and began to have: Ineié 
intervals. J d 

The next day ber mind was quite clear, and 
she recognized her attendant with evident 
pleasure, 

** How came you here ?” she asked, 

‘‘ Ye were ill, and John said I might come 
to take care of ye,” JaneSanswered, her face 
beaming to hear her speak naturally once 
more, 

‘* How good it is of you!” Arley said, grasp- 
ing the woman’s rough hand, and clinging 
it with what strength she had. 

“ Have I been very ill?” she asked, after ® 
minute, 

“Yea, miss, very ill, and ye ain't none tom 
well now,” Jane returned, regarding Ler some 
what anxiously. 

“Do you think I shall be sick long?” the 
young girl questioned, wistfully. in 

‘“‘] hope ye’re a trifle better this, mornin, 
but it'll take quite a time yet for ye to get UP 
where ye was afore.’ 

Arley sighed heavily at this, 

“ What day is it?” she asked. 

‘‘ Monday, miss.” : 

‘*‘ Monday!" with a startled look, ‘Tiwss 
Tuesday that I saw you at the consuls Ib 
must be nearly time to sail?” 

Her eyes were growing very bright, and the. 
fever flush began to mount hotly in her 


D. 

nee Yes ; the Rocket sails Wednesday at noon” 
Jane did not know what else tosay. — 
‘And I can't go,” Arley wailed, with® 

hysterical sob, ye 
“Hash, dearie ! ye'll do yerself misobial if 

ye get to cryin’, the woman said, § 


i 
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hile she smoothed the pretty brown head 
with ber hard hand as tenderly as a mother 
would have done. 

«Bat I did so ree to go home,’ Arley re- 

with quivering lips. 

ve ot know, and I wanted to have 
ye," Dame Collins responded, while a huge 
jnmp! rose in her throat; ‘‘but after all, 
dearie, @ sailin’ vessel ain't no fit way for the 
likeo’ yeto be travellin’ in ; it'll be much better 
for ye to take passage in some steamer, and go 
asa leddy should go.” 

“ Bat I cannot go alone—I am afraid,’ and 
Atley clang to her companion almost in terror, 
whilea feeling of desolation surged like a huge 
billow over her. 

The woman hardly knew what tosay to her. 
She felt that it might do her great injury 
itshe should get excited, and yet she knew 
that some arrangements onght to be made for 
her fature eare, She longed to stay herself, 
for shefelt a strange yearning for the beautiful 
put forlorn stranger, but she could not. 

“Where do you sail from?’ Arley asked. 
alter afew moments, and struggling to be caim. 

“ Valencia, miss, where they are loadin’ the 
packet. with fruits and nuts as fast as ever 
they can; and my old man and me will have 
tostarbearly Wednesday mornin’ so's tobe im 
time, It makes my old heart ache, dearie, to 
go and leave you bebind, sick and alone, and— 
andi" She wanted to ask how Arley 
happened: to be there so friendless in that 
strange country, but @ sort of rude delicacy 
prevented her from putting her curiosity into 


Batéhe sick gir] understood her, and though 
a vivié blush roseto her forehead, she finished 
the sentence for her, 

“And you cannot understand how I 
happened to be in such adesolate condition. I 
will tell you; you have been so good to me 
thatyou have earned the right to know, and I 
amtoe miserable to care who knows: it now,” 
besaid, wearily, 

Sberthen gave a brief account of her lite 
singe leaving London, telling how she and her 
husband had wandered from place to place, 
their. comforts growing tess and leas because of 
the: lagktiof funds, and how, after coming to 
Madesd; their rezonrces had failed entirely. 

Her eyes drooped and her cheeks burned 
witshame as sbe told how she had begged 
her husband to get something to do to improve 
their-condition, and that when he had refused 
the had sought employment and earned enough 
w keep out-of debt. 

“Bnt F could not live so,” she said. “I 
felt that I must go home or my heart would 
break, and so I went that morning t> the 
consal’s to see if he conidtell me of any perties 
about to return to england with whom f conld 
8. I felt so elated,” she added, the tears roll- 
ing over her crimson cheeks, ‘‘ when you told 
me thatT could return with you, even though 
% would be in a sailing vessel, and? I knew 
that the voyage would be long and wearisome.” 

Then she related how, on her return from 

consul's, she found that she had been 
robbed of her jawelg and the money which she 
had been depending upon to pay her passage, 
and how she had been shomenit into the depths 
ofdespair upon making the discovery, 

.;| Ie was this which made me ill,” she said ; 

gave me such a shock, and I grew so 
nervous and excited over my loss that it made 
fag iil,” and Jane saw that excitement was 
meetving her toward the verge of deleriam 


he Never mind the lossof the money, dearie,”’ 
; said, soothingly " “it were a good deal to 
ose, 1 own, and the scamp who took it’! get 
h , Pay yet, EF promise ye; but Jane Collins 
a the heart to gee ye take on like this for 
for tr of a few pounds; ye shan't want 
j thee enme that a little money can buy. 

and me'll let you have whatever ye need, 
. When ye get back to the old country, and 
> ® good aunt that ye've been telling me 
ae makeit a)! right with me again, if 


Arley was greatly comforted by this, and 
began to grow calmer at once, 

“ What should I have done if ii had not 
been for you?” she said, gratefully. 

‘The Lord always takes care of hig help- 
less ones, and if He hadn't sent moe ‘twould 
have been some one else,” Jane responded, with 
simple faith. 

‘Bot where is this”—"“villin,” she was 
going to ask, but changed her mind before 
the obnoxious word was ken, aud snbsti- 
tuted—'*man, who has used ye so badly ?’’ 

Arley gave the street and number where 
she and Philip had lived; then after think- 
ing a moment, she asked : 

‘*As you must go so soon, and there will be 
no one. but strangers to care for me, perhaps. it 
will. be best to send word to my husband 
regarding my condition, and it may be when 
he sees how Iam he will be willing to exert 
h imself to take care of me.” 

Jane Collins’s face lighted at this proposal. 

She thought it would be the best, the only 
thing to do, and offered to,.go at once in search 
of the recreant husband. 

Arley thanked her and consented, aud Jane 
immediately started out upon her errand. 

She easily found the place to which she had 
been directed, and presented to the landlord, 
who answered her summons, Mr. Paxton’s, 
ag which Arley had written upon a card 

or her. 

She was made to understand that; Mr. 


and his wife had both gone, and they did not 
know whither. bos 
The fact of the case was, that whea Philip 
found that his jwife was determined to 
go, he, too, left on the same day, and their 
landlord, believed that they had gone together 
to some other place. : 
It was with a heavy heart that Jane Collins 
returned to poor Arley, with this intelligence, 
for she: well knew how oritioal ker condition 


was, and what a terrible thing ij would be to 
leave ker im that stravge city alone and so 


very ill. 

“Tf it wasn’t, for John Vd stay,” she, mur- 
noured to herself, with a traybled facs, ‘' but 
I've only him in all. the world, and I can’t let 
him go without me.” 

And the faithfal creature. was much dis- 
tressed by her desire to, act the part of the good 
Samagritan to. the fair young invalid, while 
her stgong. affection for her husband could 
notenduxe a long separation from him. 

Arley clung to her almost. in terror upon 
learniog how fruitless her errand had been, 

“What shall I do? How oan I bear to, let 
you leave me?”’ she cried, in despair. ‘*I can 
trast you—you are good and kind, I. know, by 
your face, while I fea} as if I was in a den of 
thieves, I believe I shall surely die if I am 
left here alone,” 

She became so excited that Jane grew 
alarmed, but she had not one word of comfort 
to offer, for it was indeed @ hard. case; and 
she could only gather her-in her arms, and try 
to soothe her as she would have soothed a 
child, 

The doctor came in during this scene, and 
shook his head with great displeasure as he 
saw the condition which his patiest was in, 
and he jabbered as fast as his tongueconld fy, 
while, of course, neither of his hearers couid 
understand a word that he said, 

At length, as if inspired by some happy 
thought, Arley raised her head from Jane 
Colline’s shoulder, ang addressed him in 
French, 

To her delight he responded at once and 
with a very good accent, and the look of care 
and misery began.to fade ont somewhat from 
her face, 

fshe could only make herself understood 
her situation would not be quite so uncomfort- 
able; and when she explained it to Jane she 
algo looked much relieved, 

Arley tol@ the doctor that her kind friend 
wonld be obliged to leave her in a day or two, 
and that they were both much troubled on 
| seconnt of the separation. 





Paxton was not there—that the gentleman |. 





Bat he spoke very kindly, teliing her not to 
be troubled; he would make her his special 
charge, and she should have every care that 
she needed; and it.was not long before he had 
the satisfaction of seeing her alak back upon 
her pillow with a sigh. of relief, and an actual 
smite—thougb a tremulous one—on her lips, 
at his assurance, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
a A WICKED DEED. 


‘‘ Deanig, it breaks my heart to go and leave 
ye like this! If it wasn’t thatmy-old man and 
me have never been parted for the thirty ychre 
we've lived together, and it turns me cold and 
sick to think of it at this late day, I’d never 
leave ye in this knuavish country. But take 
heart, miss; it isn’t 20 bad now that ye can 
talk with the doctor, and he'll do everything 
he can for ye, and get ye everything ye need. 
I've taken care of that, and I believe he's 
half human, if he has got. Spanish blood in 
him, And now, dearie, I must now say good- 
bye to ye. John 1s waitin’ below for me, and 
he’s that sorry for ye that he conldn’t sleep, 
but talked batf the night about ye. He told 
me. to give ye this—it’s twenty-five pounds— 
and he hopes it'll do ye until ye can hear from 
the good aunt, and the doctor's billis p aid up 
to now. Don’t fret, dearie, for the Lord wil: 
hold ye in the hollow of His hand,” 

Thus spoke honest Jane Collins as she took 
leaveof Arley late on Taesday evening, for she 
was to leave Madrid for Valencia.early in the 
mornin 

As. she finished she crowded. a roll of 
Spaniel gold pieces into the sick girl’s feverish 

nd, 

Poor Arley clung. to her as. if she, could 
not let. her go, whule the tears.rained-over her 
wan fage. ° 

‘* You have been such a kind friend to me,” 
she said, between her sobs. . ‘'] shall never 
forget it; I can never repay. ii—ihe. kindness 
I mean. The money, of course,.you shall 
have back. But stay,’ shea with sud- 
den thought; ‘*Thavesomediamonds; I wore 
them the day thatI first met you, One of 
them is worth much more than the amount 
which you have given me, and you shall have 
it dor security and then, if anything happens 
that 1 do—not live to go home this. with & 
little shiver—* you will lose nothing,” 

“ Tub, tut, miss; don’t talk like that. Ye're 
young, and yell be all right in a little while, 
and I shall vet see ye back, hale and hearty, 
in ‘merrie England.’ Bat as for thedi’monds, 
miss’’—and the. good woman’s face. flushed a 
deep crimson—‘ Jane Collins isn’t that, close 
that she’d wish to take the trinkets that were 
given to ye by some oue who loved ye and who 
ye loved, maybe. But hush, dearie!l’’ she 
added, ig @ whisper; ‘‘keep em close, keep 
’em close, or somebody will be stealin’ em, as 
they did the other things.” 

' Bat—but, if anything. happens to me, 
somebody else will get them anyway, I'm 
afraid, and it would be too crael for you to 
lose all your hard-earned mayey,” Arley 
replied. tate ent 

She did love her diamonds. for their. giver's 
sake, but she did notfeel sight to receive so 
much kindness from thess kind-hearted stran- 
gers without remunerating them insome way ; 
and she knew well.enough that if she should 
die there in that foreiga land, everything that 
she had wonald be quickly appropriated by the 
cunning Spaniards, and Jane Collins would 
never get anything for her goodness. 

‘‘ Nothing ain't goin’ to. happen. to ye, 
dearie ; I tell ye ye’se goin’ to. get well, aud I 
couldn't take the di’monds, When ye come 
back well and hearty and have. pleaty once 
more, then ye can pay me if ye want to, bat 
if ye can’t-—well, it’s only gone into the Lord's 
treasury, and /<'/) take care of i#,”” and. the 
good woman’s look of trust was 80 i 
wonderful to behold. 

“I gball love you all my life,’’ Arley said, 
chokingly- 
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Jane Collins’s face flashed with pleasure, 
though tears rolled down her ruddy cheeks. 

‘* Love is better than gold,” she remarked, 
sententiously; ‘anybody can earn money, 
bnt barrin’ my good man, ’tis a long day since 
any one told Jane Collins that she were loved. 
I don’t often get soft like this,” she added, 
swallowing a sob, ‘ but if ye don't mind, miss, 
I would just iike to kiss ye once on the cheek 
and then say good-bye.” 

Arley put up her arms, and, drawing the 
woman's face down to her, kissed her heartily. 

At that moment, when she was so wretched 
and desolate, the homely, honest face of Jane 
Collins seemed the most beautiful and trust- 
worthy countenance in the world to her. 

But when at length the last word was said 
and she had gone with reluctant feet from the 
place, poor Arley felt as if she had not a friend 
left in the world. 

She waz worse that night, of course, after 
all this excitement, and the physician was 
much disturbed about her, while for more 
than a week afterwards there was a doubt in 
his mind whether she would ever be any 
better, 

She was delirious most of the time, babbling 
of home, graudpapa, auntie, Lady Flaine, and 
Hazelmere, in the most confased manner 
imaginable. 

But at length she began slowly to mend; 
the fever abated a little every day until she 
had none, and then there was a long straggle 
with weakness and languor. 

As soon as she to realize that she was 
really better, however—when the doctor told 
her that if she would only have courage and 
patience she would be all right again in time 
SwithWpaipest. 
get well wit 8 

One night, some three weeks after this, the 
little physician trotted down the stairs after 
leaving her room, a satisfied smile on his 
dark face, 

He had been called from the city early in 
the morning to a hoyee at some distance, 
and so had been unable to visit her until even. 
ing; but he had been much pleased to find 
her greatly improved and actually sitting up 
with a pretty white wrapper on, and the 
ar oo of coming colour in her cheeks, 

e laughingly told her that she would be 
regarding him as an intruder in a few days if 
she progressed at that rate, for his visits 
would be needless. 

As ah came out bes the — - almost 
ran against a man who appeared to be loung- 
ing abont the door. on) ae 

‘*What' do you want?” he demanded, 
curtly, and eyeing him suspiciously, 

“There is an English lady ill within?” 
the stranger said questioningly. 

“ Yes,” was the brief response of the phy- 
sician, who saw that his interlocutor was a 
foreigner and evidently English also, although 
he spoke the language of Spain very correctly. 

“ Is—is she better? ’’ 

— * Yes,” again briefly, 

“ Will she get well?” 

“She is very nearly well now, but still 
weak, of course.” 

The stranger turned his head quickly, but 
not ese 4 oe gg ba of the doctor had 
caug! e o! appointment’ i 
flashed from his eyes, = ae 
_. “The lady is a stranger, perhaps—would 
it be proper for one of her own countrymen to 
offer sympathy and assistance }” 

This was asked with a sort of nervous hesi- 
ag nln 

“Sympathy is well—assistance in a time of 
need is better; but thanks, senor—she has & 
friend who can do for her all that she needs 
at present,” and with a stiff little bow the 
eae doctor passed him and went his 

Ye 

Philip Paxton—for it was he—. 

— . a of pene in his eyes. eit as 

e heard of Arley’s illness almost im- 
mediately, and had been in the habit of a 
ling about her lodging and interviewing the 
servants regarding her condition. 





They had given him very unfavourable ac- 
counts, enjoying, as their class always do, 
something exciting to talk about, and he had 
been led to believe that she would not recover. 

It was a shock to him now, therefore, to be 
told that she was getting well, for, horrible as 
it seems, he had actually hoped that she would 
die, so that he could carry out a cunning 
scheme which of late had been developed in 
his brain. 

With Arley out of the way, he could go back 
and win the Lady Elaine—at least, this was 
the thought that had possessed him ever since 
reading of Wil Hamilton's death. 

Philip Paxton of to-day did not much re. 
semble, morally, the industrious, rising young 
barrister whom we first saw in bis chambers, 
reading that hearty letter from his friend at 
Hazelmere. 

Until then he had been an honourable, up- 
right man, determined to make his mark in 
the world, and bidding fair to do so, by his 
own talents and exertions. But a great 
temptation had been placed in his way; the 
thought that he could, perhaps, win both 
fortune and position more easily than to dig 
and delve for them for years, had suddenly 
taken possession of him, and he had weakly 

ielded to it, and betrayed the confidence of 

is friend. 

This was the first step in the wrong direction, 
and it was easier to take the second; thus, 
when disappointment and business reverses 
met him instead of success, it seemed as if 
all the antagonism of his nature had been 
aroused, and from that time he had appeared 
to become reckless of his manhood or honour, 
nas at a headlong rate along a downward 
path, 

As we have said, he left his lodgings the 
same day that Arley went away, and had also 
gone into humbler quarters; while, a few days 
later, he might have been seen in a gambling 
den, watching, with wild eyes and haggard face, 
the turn of the wheel which would either make 
him a beggar or fill his purse with gold. 

He won; and with a hoarse cry of joy he 
swept the pile of glittering coins towards him, 
and then, in spite of the enticing invitation of 
the hanker to “ try his luck again,” cramming 
them into his pocket, he staggered from the 
place as if intoxicated with his good fortune (?). 

The next day found him in another den of 
the same kind—he was too cunning to try 
twice in the same place—and again he won, 

“ That will do,’’ he muttered ; “ it’s enough 
to give me quite a start, and I'll stop while I 
am safe,’’ and buttoning his coat close over 
his hoard, he stalked from the place, wholly 
unmindful of the dark looks of the disap- 
pointed banker. 

He had told Arley, on that morning when 
she had paid their board out of her own earn- 
ings, that he had no money. 

Whence then came the gold that he had 
staked at the gaming-table, and that had 
enabled him to win more ? 

* * 

As soon as Arley was able to get out she 
went once more to the picture shop where she 
had sold her pictures, to ascertain if she could 
still continue to supply sketches there, 

The proprietor was shocked at the change 
in her, and she did indeed look more like 
some frail, beautifal spirit than an earthly 
being; but he told her that he would take all 
the work that she could do. 

She was not really able yet to apply herself 
closely to anything, but, her doctor’s and laad- 
lady's bills had made sad inroads upon her 
twenty-five pounds—Jane Collins's loan—and 
it would take some time to earn sufficient to 
psy her passage home; therefore she felt 
— to make the most of what strength she 


She wrote a letter one day to Miss 
McAllister, telling her something of her 
troubles and illness, and asking her to send 
money for her expenses to England, but upon 
reading it over she instantly tore it up, while 
her face was one sheet of scarlet. 

“I cannot write it; the degradation is 








greater jthan I can bear,’’ she oried, in’, 
prond, hard tone. “I will earn my own 
passage-money, and then I will go back and 
tell her ail about it; with my arms abont her 
neck and my face hidden on her shoulder, [ 
could whisper it into her ear, but to write it 
and spell cut every word I cannot,” and a 
= of repulsion shook her from head to 
oot, 

Every day she grew stronger—every day 
she was able to draw a little more, though the 
doctor, coming in occasionally to see how she 
progressed, and looking over Ler shoulder at 
her dainty work, muttered, with a scowl of 
disapprobation, that he should have her again 
on his hands if she did not take care. 

Arley raised her lovely dark eyes to his face, 
and he saw the terrified expression in them, 

“ Will it make me ill azain?” Pleasedon't 
tell me so, for I must work—I must go home,” 

He knew that she had been robbed—she had 
confided so much to him—and that she would 
have to earn money before she could return to 
her friends, and he had favoured her all. he 
could in his charges. He wished now, as he 
saw the desperate homesickness in her eyes, 
that he had taken nothing from her, and so he 
had not the heart to tell her that she must not 
work—indeed, he began to think that it 
deprived of employment she might be in even 
more serious danger of another illness. 

** Well,,well, be moderate, then, senora. Ba 
careful and not apply yourself too closely,” he 
said; and so her work went on. 

Arley wondered where Philip could be all 
this time. She wondered if he knew what 
she had been suffering during the last six 
weeks. If he had known, and been there in 
the same city with her, he was certainly very 
unfeeling and crael not to come to her, and at 
least offer her a word of sympathy in her bitter 
extremity. 

A month paszed, the passage-monsy was 
almost earned, and Arley had decided to sail 
on a certain steamer which would leave for 
England within the coming fortnight, when, 
one morning, a servant brought an official-look- 
ing document to her door, 

‘With a look of wonder upon her face, which 
was growing wondrously lovely every day now 
—sickness and sorrow had given ita sort of 
refined pny Ag as it had never possessed 
before—she took the strange-looking missive 
and broke the seals. 

She saw at a glance that it was written in 
French, therefore whoever had sent it knew 
that she was not familiar with Spanish. 

She began to read it, though the formalities 
and legal terms puzzled her, but she kept on, 
until at last alow cry of horrow burst from 
her. Her eyes dilated with pain, her cheeks 
faded to the hue of death, and she trembledso 
that the paper rattled in her hands, 

A blar seemed to obscure her sight, so that 
the words ran together until she coald not 
them. She passed her hand across her eyes 
to dispel it, and read again those stiff, formal 
sentences which had agitated her so deeply, 

Then, as she comprehended their full mean- 
ing, a vivid crimson mounted to her brow, her 
nostrils dilated, her lips curled with mingled 
scorn and bitterness. 

Philip Paxton had applied to the court of 
Madrid for a divorce from his wife, Arletta 
Paxton, and the paper stated two reasons for 
this—an illegal marriage and subsequent 
desertion, and she was notified to appear on & 
certain day to defend her case. 

Had it come to this, that with all her other 
troubles she must be a divorced wife? / 

What was the man, who bad won her with 
such fair, fond words—who had vowed fidelity, 
and sworn to love, honour, and care for her 
until death should part them—made of, thathe 
could contemplate this fearful thing? 

“ How could I have been so mistaken in 
him? she muttered, bitterly. “ How could 
any one so utterly false and craven ever have 
pan the power to so deceive and allure 
me?” 

The idea of this divorce seemed like thelas 
bitter drop in her cup, though she knew she 
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SS 
hed long been learning to feel a certain con 
tempt for her husband. He had forfeited her 
gespect in many ‘ways, but, for all that, she 
would have tried to bea faithfal wife to him 
pad he allowed her to be such. She would 
have remained with him, cared for his comfort, 
and helped him in every way that was possible, 
it be would, in return, have given her an 
honourable support ; but she could not—she 
would not—live under accumulating debt. 

But why should he claim that their marrisge 


This charge surprised her. 

How could their marriage be illegal when it 
had been performed in the presence of s0 many 
witnesses, and with all the neceseary forms and 
ceremonies ? ; 

Then, like a flash, it came to her that she 
had been married under a pame to which she 
bad no right. She was not Arletta Wentworth, 
nor Arletta anything else. Thename that she 
was known by was not hers; it was only 
retained for convenience, since she must be 
called something. 

This then was probably the reason why he 
had not come near her while shej was so ill ; 
he had been scheming to do this wicked thing. 

‘Doubtless, she thought, bitterly; ‘‘he bad 
wished she might die and save him all this 
trouble; but since she did not, he was going to 
take this way to shirk all responsibility of his 
relations towards her.” 


(To be continued.) 








Tue WomeEN or VIENNA, 


Taz education of girls in Vienna is somewhat 
peculiar and perhaps worthy of note, writes a 
correspondent of that city. Up to fifteen 
years of age they are kept at their studies, but 
are not deprived of society, They dress very 
simply, rarely wearing a silk gown until the 
day they leave the schoolroom for the ball- 


foom, 

After they leave school they go through a 
year’s, or even two years’, teaching in the 
pantry and in the kitchen ander some member 
of the family, or even, in some cases, in 
another family under trained cooks, They 
may never be required to cook a dinner, but 
they are thus rendered independent of cooks 

servants, asthey learn howto do everything 
themselves long before they begin housekeep- 
ing on their own account. 

When married they are most affectionate 
wives and mothers. 

An Austrian lady, in fact, is as accomplished 
and learned as an English governess, as good 
@ housekeeper and cook asa German, as witty 
and Vivacious in society as a Parisian, as 
passionate as an Italian and as handsome as 
an American, some of the most beantifal 
women in Europe being found io Vienna. 

Germans and also Austrians are celebrated 
for their stocks of linen. Here, as soon as a 
gitlis born, the weaving of her linen is begur, 
and every year a piece or a certain number of 
yards [is set aside for her trousseau, ready for 

marriage. Grandmammas, on vheir side, 
are not idle, 

They pass their time knitting for their 
gandchildren, supplying not only their present 
wants, but also laying aside for the futare, a 
dozen dozens of stockings of every kind being 
the usual number of any bride’s trousseau, and 
‘some of these knitted stockings are as fine as 
the finest woven ones. 

Austrian girl or lady is never, I may 
Say, seen without some kind work in her hand, 

Mdies work even in society. They do no- 
thing at balls, of course, but I think that is the 
‘nly exception to the rule. 

en several labour thus in a family, one 
teads aloud while the others work, and thus 
they keep abreast of all the newest literature of 
y. 
on & minute of their day is lost, and, in 
olomon’s words they find a time for every- 
“ing—for work, housekeeping, visiting, learn- 
‘ng, balls, amusement, and even for love. 


A HEART TO LET. 


“ There!” said Miss Wilhelmina, I think 
I’ve got it black enough now!” 

Miss Wilhelmina had been wrestling with 
pen andink, Notthat she was a literary lady 
—that was far from being the case. 

The effusion upon which she was so hard at 
work was neither more nor less than a big “7 
Let,” printed on the back of a sheet of her de- 
ceased father’s sermon-paper, and she viewed 
it with solemn satisfaction. 

** To Let—Apply Within.” 

**I won’t pay any agents’ fees,” said she, 
“nor I won’t pay good, hard money for a notice 
that I can print myself. I’ve economised all 
my life, and 1’m not going to leave off now. 
Beryl, I say?” 

In answer to the last word, spoken in quick, 
arbitrary accents, a bright-eyed girl of seven- 
teen came running in, wiping her dimpled 
hands on a frilled apron. Her cheeks were 
flushed with household exercise, her shining 
brown hair was coiled in a lustrous braid at 
the back of her head, and her long-lashed 
hazel eyes sparkled like diamonds, 

** What is it, aunty?” said Beryl Brand. 

* Get the paste-pot and a brush,” said Miss 
Wilhelmina “ and put up this “ Zo Let !’” 

Beryl looked first at her aunt, and then 
at the fat, black-lettered sign, in dismay. 

* Aunt,” said she, “ are you going to move ?’ 

‘' Yes,” said Miss Wilhelmina, ‘‘ I’ve made 
up my mind to give up housekeeping.” 

‘ Where are we going, aunt ?”’ 

‘I’m going to Leicestershire,’ said Miss 
Wilhelmina, ‘‘ to keep house for Cousin Fred, 
whose wife Lily is feeble, and can't keep an eye 
to things.” 

Beryl] coloured vividly. 

*“ But Aunt Wilhelmina,” said she, “it was 
me that Cousin Fred wrote for, to come and 
help Lily, and be acompanion to the girls.” 

“Yes, Iknow,” said Wilhelmina, with the 
indifference of utter selfishness. “Bat Fred 
hadn’t any idea how young and inexperienced 
you are, and I’ve wrote to him that J will 
come there, if he’ll pay me liberal wages and 
give me the complete management of every- 
thing.” 

* But, Aunt Wilhelmina——” 

‘* Well?” 

‘What is to become of me?’’ pleaded poor 
Beryl. 

‘* Some pecple are always thinking of them- 
selves!’’ said Miss Wilhelmina sharply. 

‘*Why, what should become of you? You 
can get a place with Mrs. Somerset in the 
millinery basiness; or you can go out as com- 
panion, And nowI think cf it, it was only 
yesterday I saw in the daily paper that Lyon 
and Stubb wanted adozen smart young women 
to stand behind the counter. There are always 
plenty of things for a woman to do if only she 
bas a little ambition and energy, And now 
don’t stand there, looking as if your senses 
were all flying up the chimney, but bustle out 
and put up that notice as sharp as possible, 
for it’s a nice day, and all the house-hunters 
will be out.” 

Beryl obeyed, with an indescribable feeling, 
as if the whole world were turning itself up- 
side down. 

And as she leaned over the iron rail of the 
steps, fastening the big ‘‘To Let” against the 
mildewed brick wall, a certain ecent of green- 
ing grass and opening dandelions saluted her 
senses, while the warble of a prisoned thrush, 
in a cage across the street, reminded her of a 
visit she had once made, years and years ago, 
to this same Cousin Fred up in Leicestershire. 

The tears came, unbidden, into Beryl's eyes. 

“ Ob, how delightfal it would be to live in 
the real country!” she said to herself, “ And 


Fred's. Butif Aunt Wilhelmina is going her- 
self, there is an end of the matter.” 
For Beryl was too well used to her 





ra atroggje against it, 


All her life long she had been the victim of 
Aunt Wilhelmina's selfishness. It was too 
late for any rebellion now. 

And then Wilhelmina went up to her room 
to pack her trunk for Cousin Fred, while Beryl 
returned to her dish-washing and ironing. 

All day long the house was besieged with an 
eager throng of househunters. All day long 
Beryl marshalled them{over the premises with 
untiring patience, answering more questions 
than any catechism could contain, bearing 
patiently with covert insult, and keeping up a 
cheerfal front, while every bone in her poor 
little body ached with weariness, 

And Aunt Wilhelmina cried,— 

“ Tired! Why, what on earth have you done 
to be tired! ” 

On the afternoon of the second day, Miss 
Wilhelmina shoated shrilly down the back 
staircase to her niece. 

‘'Beryl! Beryl! Here comes Mr. Wedder- 
barn, the rich old jeweller from Regent-street. 
He’s looked at the ‘‘ To Let.’’ He's coming in. 
Pat an extra ten pounds a-year on the rent if 
he’s to take it,” 

‘* He is not so very old, Aunt Wilhelmina,” 
said Beryl, hurriedly flinging off her kitchen- 
apron and hastening up the stairs, 

Aunt Wilhelmina uttered a resounding sniff. 

‘‘ He’s no chicken,”’ said she. 

Beryl smiled to herself. She had not been 
unobservant of all the wiles that her aunt had 
put forth to captivate this same Mr. Wedder- 





I know I could make myself usefal at Cousin | 


gunt’s overbearing egotism even to attempt | 


burn. She had not forgotten that Wilhelmina 
had not spoken to her for a week, the last time 
Mr. Wedderburn had walked home from 
—— with her (Beryl) instead of with her 
aunt. 

In her secret heart she liked and respected 
the stalwart, middle-aged man, who had 
always mingled so chivalrous a courtesy in his 
manner toward her. poor dependent though 
she was upon Aunt Wilhelmina’s grudgingly- 
extended charity, 

Mr, Wedderburn came in, kindly shaking 
hands with Beryl as he did so. 

**T see your house is to let,” said he. 

* Yes,” answered Beryl. 

While from the head of the stairs Aunt 
Wilhelmina disposed herself to listen. 

“I’m glad that girl didn’t shut the front 
door,” said she. 

**T am intending to change my local habita- 
tion,” observed Mr, Wedderburn. 

‘*Are you?” said Beryl, “Perhaps you 
would like this house?” 

“No,” said Mr, Wedderburn, ‘I don’t think 
I care about the house.” 

“ Rade old monster! ’’ muttered Aunt Wil- 
helmina. 

“My aunt is going to Leicester,” said Beryl. 

“Isshe, indeed?” uttered Mr. Wedder- 
a. “ T am thinking of going to the country 
too!” 

‘*-I wish I'd gone to the door myself,” said 
Wilhelmina to herself. ‘I know I could have 
coaxed him to come to Leicester.” 

“The fact is,’ added Mr. Wedderburn, ‘'I 
am tired of London, Miss Beryl. I have made 
up my mind to live among the daisies and 
buttercups.”’ 

“ Gracious me! ” mused Miss Wilhelmina, 
“T’ll put on my best ‘front’ directly, and 
come down. I believe the man has been 
madly in love with me all along, and now he 
has decided to unite our destinies!” 

And away she scuffled in her old carpet 
slippers to beautify herself as expeditiously 
as possible. 

‘* And—you will excuse the interest of an 
old friend, Miss. Beryl,” kindly added Mr. 
Wedderburn, “ but what is to be your fate?” 

“I don’t know,” said Beryl, sadly. “I 
should like to go to Leicester too, but Aunt 
Wilhelmina, thinks I had better stay here 
and be a shop-girl !” 

‘What do you think about it?” said Mr. 
Wedderburn. 

Bervl’s dark-fringed eyelids drooped. 

“T have no choice,” said she, 

He gazed kindly at her ; her heart began to 
| throb a pulse or so faster than its usual wont. 
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What pleasant, blue-grey eyes Le had! 
Whats frank, smiling mouth! _— 

“Do yon like the country?’’ said he. 

‘‘I don’t know,” faltered Beryl. ‘I have 
seen so little of it. But whenever I think of 
Heaven it seems to me it must be beautiful 
green meadows, with violets opening in the 

rass. 

. He lesned forward and took her hand. 

“Beryl,” he said, gently, ‘your words en- 
courage me still more in the mission upon 
which Icame. I have bonght an old manor- 
house in Kent, with a farm and plenty of 
green trees. Will you go thither with me, 
Beryl, and be the Eve to my little Paradise? 
Will you marry a man who, although he is 
close on forty, is still young at heart, and who 
will try his best to make you happy?” 

An@ without a shave of coquetry, or & par- 
ticle ofthesitation, Beryl! joyfully answered,— 

“Yea!” 

‘*My own sweet girl!" he exclaimed, draw- 
ing her close to him. “ You are quite sure 
that you can learn to love me?” 

‘*f—I don’tknow,” murmured Peryl “ Bat 
I tbink—uay, I am certain—that I love you 
nowt’ 

At that very moment the door opened with a 
long, creaking groan, and in trpped Aunt 
Wilhelmina, with her newest front of curls 
and her Sunday smile, She started back with 
an exclamation. 

‘*Eh!” said she, in some embarrassment, 

‘*Do not be alarmed, Miss Wilhelmina,” 
said Mr. Wedderburn, resolntely retaining the 
hand that Beryl wonld fain have drawnaway. 
* Lois young lady has promised to be my wife, 
avd when you go to Leicester she will accom. 
pany me to my manor house in Kent,” 

‘*T bop you won’t be vexed, Aunt Wilhel- 
mins,” said Beryl, balf-expecting to be scolded, 
as of yore, 

Tae fortitude of woman is proverbial, and 
although the report of a cannonconld not have 
electrified Miss. Wilhelmina Bruca any more 
than did this oconrrence, she rallied promptly. 

‘ T—I'm sure I congratniate you!” saidshe, 
with a littlé grasp. 

The house waslet that afternoon to a widow 
who wanted to take a few genteel boarders, 

Beryl was. married the next week, and went 
to & superb, old mansion, which seemed like a 
palace to her unsophisticated eyes. 

And Aunt Wilhalnain ina sorrowfully took her 
way to Leicester. 

“Tm afraid I’ve mismanaged matters,” said 
she, I£I’d sent Beryl to Cousin Fred’s at once, 
peth “f Mr, Wedderburn would have proposed 
to me!” 

And even this dubious ‘‘ perhaps” was a 
comforé to poor Aunt Wilhelmina, who still 
bas a ‘' Heart to Let.” G. 








FACETLA, 

Hasbaud: “No, my wife doesn’t sport 
many jewels, but there is one kind of gems 
of which she haa a full supply.” Friend: 
‘‘Whatia that?’ Husband: * Strata- 
gems.” 


“So you think your son smokes, -Mrs. 
Jones?” ‘I’m sure of it, Mrs, Brown. I've 
found pieces ‘of tobateo in his pockets,” 
‘*Deatm me! dear-me! I’m sorry, My son 
has no bad habits. I never find anything in 
bis. pockets but cloves and coffee beans.” 

Tue Mind-Cure Doctress: ‘*A person ‘is 
never ill, If you think you are ill, you will 
feel ill; but you are not.” Patient: ‘And 
if you think I pay yon, you get the money; 
bat then you don't? Ob, yes, I understand ! 
Tt is very simple—delightfully simple,” 

‘*Gzonse,” said a girl to her haan, the 
other night, ‘‘here’s @ piece in the paper 
headed ‘Kismet.’ What does ‘ Kismet’ 
mean?” ‘The word mnuat b3 prononnced 
with the‘t’ silent, Nettie,” said George. 
wh. x bg be ‘Kiss me’” said 
Nettie. “ Wi @ greatest “ 
replied George, And he did. eaeen, 
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“ EveryTginc has its use,” said a philo- 
sophical professor to his class. ‘ Of what use 
is a drunkard’s fiery-red nose?” asked one of 
the pupils. “It's a lighthouse,” answered 
the professor ; “ to warn us ofthe little water 
that passes underneath it, and reminds us of 
the shoals of appetite on which we might 
otherwise be wrecked.’’ 

Raterr Severe.—An empty coxcomb, hav- 
ing engrossed the attention of a cpmpany for 
some time with himself and his petty ailinge, 
observed to a noted physician, who sat near 
him, that he could never go out without catch- 
ing cold in his head. ‘No wonder,” said the 


in ib.’ 

Waar we shall hear at the watering-placs 
this summer: Mrs, A.—‘* How absurdly that 
Mrs. B. dresses! And whatairs she puis on ! 
She says her husband used to be bank- 
examiner, but retired some years sgo.”’ Mr, 
A.—*“ A bank-examiner, eh? -Sohowas, Az 
examiner of the riverbank. He was a digger, 
or something of that sort, I believe, at one 
time.” 

One on THE OrnEen.—They were lovers, and 
were also walking and talking together in a 
very afiectionate manner, and she no doubt 
intended to pay him a compliment, but some- 
how or other he did not takeitassuch. “If 
you don't stop flattering me so much, I'll have 
to put my hands over my ears so as notto 
hear the compliments,” ke remarked, ‘ Pat 
your hands over your ears!” she exclaimed. 
“ Why, your hands are not half big enongh.’’ 
He is not quite sure now whether it is his 
omel hands, or large ears, of which heis to be 

roud. 
“ In the concert-room—She: “Isn't it 
lovely? I never did hear such delicious 
music. So tender, so plaintive, so refined, so 
soul-possessing!’’ He: “I am delighted to 
know that you are such a music-lover; but 
this is nothing to what you will hear when 
they have got through tuning their instru- 
ments.” She wishes she had not begun her 
ecstacies quite so soon ; but poor thing; how 
was she to know that this wasn’t, a fague, ora 
sonata, or gavotte, or something or other? 
Mr. Crewpnror, was slowly walking down the 
street, when he saw one of his friends wildly 
striding towards him. “ What is your hurry?” 
asked Mr, C., catching him by the coat. 
‘* Don’t stop me!” yelled the other, struggling 
to get free; “turn me loose!” ‘ Anything 
wrong?” gasped Clewdrop. “No, no! but let 
me go.” ‘What are you rushing so for?” 
* Oh, hang it, I'm walking for a match!” 
“Tf that’s all,” smiled Clewdrop, feeling in his 
vest-pocket, “ I can give you one without you 
walking yourself to death for a match.” 
“ A Lawyer, Too,”—A few days since a well- 
known lawyer, when about to stari on a rail- 
way journey, after taking his seat, found, on 
looking over his change, that the clerk had 
given him a shilling too much. He accordingly 
returned, and informing the clerk of his 
mistake, handed back: the money. For a 
moment the clerk stood speechless; then 
recovering himself,-exclaimed: “ Please stand 
still one moment, sir, and let me look at you 
—and a lawyer, too!” 
“ T’ve had an awful discussion,” said a wife, 
coming into the room where her husband was, 
‘‘ With whom ?” he asked, 
‘* With & woman over the back fence,” 
‘* What about?” 
“ The fanctions of transcendentaliem; and 
wo Sane. and talked, and talked, and talked, 
an a . 
‘* Did she beat you?” 
‘No, siz, she didn’t.’ 
“‘ Did you beat her?” 
‘* Well—no—I can’t say I did.” 
‘You didn’t give in, did you?” 
** No, sir, L didn’t.” 
* You didn't?” 
‘No, sir; I gave ont, and I'm just as limp 
as & dish-rag after a hard dsy’s washing.” 
And she hung herself over the back ofa 





doctor ; “ you always go out without anything | 





= — 
* T pon’: see why you married Mr, Jones. 
he is 30 mach older than you,” said a female 
friend to the blushing bride. “ That's j rst the 
reason,’ was the reply; “the contrast is go 
marksd that it will make me look yonp 
enough to wear bangs for several years yet,” 


‘‘Jusr think! In Heidelbarg I at ono time. 
came across @ negro who was actually so black 
that he could be seen without a light)» 
“ A'm! Isaw a fellow one time in Mannheim 
who was so thin he always had to enter , 
room twice before he could be notised! * 


‘‘ Qu, don’t propose to me now,” shrieked a 
girl as her lover dropped on his knees and; 
seized her hand, ‘Don’t pop the question 
now,” she screamed; ‘Don’t, don’t, don’s, 
If I say yes, you will want to kiss me, and I've 
been eating onions.’ 


Bripecroom :—More money, madam ! More 
money! Have you forgotten that ‘ my’ money 
has bought everything you possess; the very 
dress yous‘and in?” Fair bride :—‘‘ No, sir} 
Nor have I forgotten that your money hag’ 
bought what stands in it.” 


Mama (& widow of considerable persona} 
attractions: ~—I want to tell you something, 
Tommy. You saw that gentleman talking tp, 
grandmammsa in the other room. Well, he ia- 
going to ba your new papa. Mamma is going 
to marry him.” Tommy (recollecting some.. 
thing of the life that his old papa used to 
lead) :—D-d-does he know it yet, mamma?” 


Mrs. Brayx: “Ab, Jim, our—” Me, 
Blank: ‘Oh, Mary, the news is—” Mrs, 
Blank: “ Why, who told you?” Mr. Blank: 
“I saw it in the paper; the bank has—” 
Mre. Blank: ‘The bank! Why, what is 
that to do with—’’ Mr. Blank: “ Why, you 
know the panic will—”’ Mrs, Blank: ‘* "8 
talking about panics? Whocares for panics? 
Baby's cut a tooth.” 


As a man who thinks he is sharp and whom 
his neighbours know to bs dishonest was 
walking along the street the other day, alittle 
boy behind him suddenly said : “ Did you lose 
this strap, mister?” at the same timeholding 
up a new shawl-strap. The sharp man looked 
aronnd, and seeing that there was nobody 
near, said: “ Yes, thank you,” gave the boys 
sixpence, and walked off, saying to himself: 
“It isn't often that I get lef.” The boy ram 
around the corner to a street vendor's stand, 
bought another new strap for threepence, an 
went forth to find a. person who had “lost” 
it. 

A Brr or Avvice.—Of the countless good 
stories attributed to Artemus Ward, the best 
one, perhaps, is one which tells of the advice 
whic's he gave to a Southern railroad conductor, 
soon after the war. The road was in & 
wretched condition, and the trains, conse- 
quently, were run at a phenomenally low rate 
of speed. When the conductor was punching 
his ticket, Artemus remarked: “ Does this 
railway “company allow passengers to give it 
advice, if they do soin a respectfal manner? 
The conductor replied in gruff tones that he 
guessed 50, “ Welt” Artemus wenton; ‘it 
occurred to me that it would be well to detach 
the coweatcher from the front of the engine 
and hitch if to the rear of the train; for you 
see we ate not liable to overtake a cow, but 
what's to prevent a cow from strolling into 
this car and biting a passenger?” 


A rew morning's ago, little Tommy Barrows 
complained at the breakfast-table that he had 
suffered all night from colic. 3 
Colonel Barrows is one of the most indul- 
gent fathers, bat is slightly sarcastic at times. 
‘“Why didn’t you call me?” asked the kind 
parent. yi 
“ Because I didn't like to disturb. you, p® 

replied the considerate son. : 

“ Next time you have colic at night jast call 
me. If you don’t V'll think hardaf-you ; and 
yon need not be afraid of disturising ms, for I 
sleep so sound you can’t wake me up to save 





chair to recuperate, 


your life, so don’t hesitate about calling me.” 
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a 


fer Miszsty aud Princess Beatrice lett | 
Claremont House, Esher, shortly before ten 
oielook on the 30th uls., for Osborne, upon the 
vonelasionof their visit to the Dachess of 
Albany, 822 on quitting the mansion drove 
jn an open carriage, drawn by @ couple of 
white ponies, through the grounds to the 
‘tage, and thence by the Lower Green-road 
to the Sandown Park Members’ Station on the 
gubankment of the main line of the London 
sod South-Western Railway, near which, the 
eather being fae, a number of the residents, 
me in carriages, others on foot, had con- 
gegated, The Royal party was joined by 
Princess Margaret and Prioce Arthur (the 
sbildren of the Dake and Duchess of Con- | 
naught), who,in the absence of Her Majesty, 
bad remained at Windsor Castle. whence, 
nader' the care of General Da Plat, they had 
bean convey ed earlier in the morning to Esher. 
At ten o'clock the, Royal train left Esher, 
Gosport. being reached shortly before noon. 
The Solent was crossed in the Royal yacht. 
Her Majesty is expected to reside at Osborne 
till abont the 24:h of next month, when the 
Gourt will, is is believed, remove to Scot- 
land, 


Tar Prince and Princess of Wales on their 
visit to Newcastle are to be accompanied by 
the Princes, George and Albert Victor, and 
the thres young Princesses, It is determined 
that they stall open the New Park Extension, 
and also open the Coble Dene Dock. Ex- 
tensive preparations are being made for their 
visit. 


Tse Princess Lovisz and the Margnis af 
Lorne visited the camp at Wimbledon on the 
i7th ult., and were received by Sir Henry 
Wilmot, The main object.of their visit was to 
land at the Cauadian camp, and this they did 
and the team was inspected by the Marquis 
of Lorne, who complimented them on their 
smart. appearance, and wished them good 
fortune at the targets. 


Tazaz wes a great show of coloura at the 
Prince: and-Princess of Wales’s garden party, 
andwhere the dresses had not of themselves a 
hue, the white material of which they were 
made was looped up, or trimme’ with every 
variety, the favourite colonrs bsing blue or 
vel, The Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar 
was in @ sober but rich dressof brown, and 
bonnet ensuite. The Countess of Eglinton, by 
her side, was in an exquisite dress of pale blae 
satin, most becoming to her bright fair style. 

p Garvagh’s costume was ofa most costly 
brouza velvet, and a grey bounet, with pink 
teat the side. The Countessof Essex was 
19 4 tasteful and effective toilette of gold satin 
adcream lace draperies. Maria Marchioness 
= ow Sapa Wore a rich costume-.of brown 


Tae opening of the season at Ems is des- 
cribed as being unusually brilliant. Among 
Necent gnesta were the Emperor of Ger- 
Ch ae King and Queen of Greece, the 
tand Duchess of Mecklenbarg-Schwerin, the 
ingot Denmark, the Prince and Princess of 
look &o, The Qaeen of Greece is a fine- 
po 8 lady, apparently not caring for the 
hs tandvantece to be obtained by dress. She 
ol ~ tall, most exquisitely built, with 
te ands and feet, thick black hair, large 
wa eyes, with eyelashes that are simply 
sue and with a pure creamy complexion 
a st asitis beautiful. She is very fond 
orse-riding, and looks well in the saddle, 
with led best when with her children or 
charmi ies. She is irresistibly lovely and 
is ing then. It is but fair to say that she 
is fond byher husband andher people. She 
int o knitting lacework, such as is done 





, and. givi i i 
ter in apy way. iving ib to ladies who please 











STATISTICS. 


Taz Lifeboat Institution has now 279 life- 
boats under its charge, and no Jessthan 1,425 
livea have been saved during the past nineteen 
months from shipwrecks on our coasts through 
its instrumentality, 

Tas Isish Lanp Act.—Up to Jane 30 last, 
144 544 applications had been made io have 
fair rents fixed, and of these 105,058 were dis- 
posed of. The appesis numbered 17,010, of 
which 6,445 were disposed of, 


Gamez Centiricates AND Gun Licencrs.—On 
the 3ist'Jaly, by the amended Act.of May, 
1883, all game. certificates and gan licences 
expired, instead of ranning on until April 5, 
as heretofore. The charge for a game licence 
for the whole year is £3, and certificates to 
kill game fer @ continuous period of fourteen 
days may be obtained for £1. Holders of game 
licences are liable to the law of trespass, and 
must conform to the restricted periods allowed. 
for killing winged game. 





GEMS. 


Noxz but the guilty can be long completely 
miserable, 

Lire becomes useless and insipid when we 
have no longer friends or enemies. 

Waosozven sbolishes justice cares for no 
religion. 

Tum agitation of thought is the beginning of 
trath. 

Moxgvin your purse will credit you ; wisdom 
in yeur head will adorn yon; and bothin your 
necessity will serve you. 

Never reason from what you do not know. 
If you do you will soon believe what is utterly 
against reason. 

Wuen the sun of virtue is eet, the blash of 
shame is the twilight, When that dies, al is 
darkness, 

Cuaracter is not cut in marble—it is not 
something solid and unalterable. It is some- 
thing living and changing, and may become 
diseased as our bodies do. 

Love ig the most terrible and also the most 
generous of the passions; it is the only one 
that includes in its dreams the happiness of 
someone else. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


— 


Reuiso rin Corp.-Mear Luncagons,—Taks 
four ripe tomatoes, divide in halves, and fill 
each with @ little butter and bread-crumba, 
salt and pepper; add vinegar in the dish they 
are tobe baked in. They may be either hot 
or cold. 

Lruons.— Lemons will keep good for months 
by simply putting them in-.ajag of battermils, 
changing the buttermilk about every three 
weeks, When the lemons are required for 
use, they should be well dried. with,a clgth. 


Fixz Icrxa.— Whites of four eggs well beaten, 
with one ponud of powderediaugary, a teaspoon- 
ful of arrowroot, one of pulverized. and sifted 
white gam. arabic, jniceof one lemon. Flavour 
to taste, 

Esa anp Oyster Omrrnat.—Beat up four 
eggs, and season to euit the taste; chop up six 
large oysters; make a batter of half a cup of 
flour and half @ pint of miik; mix the whole 
together, stir well, and fry slowly. 


Porato Sanap.—Take four or five cold boiled 

tatoes, half a small beet-root, half a small 

anish onion, plainly boiled, and abont threes 
inches of pickled cucumber, Cnithem all in 
slices, and arrange them on a dish, Pour 
over.them two tablespoonfuls, of good sweet: 
oil, two. tablespoonfuls. of strong vinegar, salt, 
and a vers littie: made mustard; mix well, and 
gerve with hard-boiled eggs cut in slices: 





Missnargen Fret,—A distinguished seulptor 
declares that there is not cue foot in ten 
thousand among the fashionable people of the 
present day it for an artist to copy or model. 
While beauty of face and delicacy of ex- 
tremities have increased in the course of civi- 
lization, the shapeliness of the human foot 
has decreased. This deformity is all the re- 
sult of a vicious fashion of foot-coverings 
which cramp and distort the member out of 
its natural proportions, 


Buocgs or Guass.— Glass is gradually begin- 
ning to take the place of weod andiron in the 
construction of bridges in England. The in- 
ventor makes blocks of glass:which he hardens 
by @ special process. In solidity it is said to 
leave nothing to be desired, The experiments 
already made have given surprising results, 
and the cost is below that of bridges of wood 
or iron. Moreover, the glase,cannot be injared 
by insects like wood, nor rusted like iron. 


INVESTIGATIONS concerning the effect of dif- 
ferent forms of artificial illamination on the 
health show that the tallow candle is the most. 
unwholesome agent and the electric light the 
best. The incandescent electric lamp pro- 
duces only about one-thirteenth as much heat 
as the tallow candle, while it gives eut no 
osrbonic acidorwater. One gas jet in a room 
is said to vitiate the air as much as six persons. 


Tue knowledge of the world which is so 
admired, bat which, after all, is but a very 
poor attainment, is really knowledge of the 
defects, foibles, and weak points of men ard 
women, and how successfully to play upon 
them, so as to make them snbserve some 
particular object in view. It is an insight 
into character jast far enough to discover its 
infirmities and turn them to acconunt—an 
acquaintance with motives sufficient to act 
upon them at pleasure—a glance at a man’s 
life. and conduct sufficiently keen and piercing 
to reveal the best way of influencing them. 


DirreseEnces in age and in health are often, 
though not invariably, marked by correspond- 
ing differences in hopefulness. When the edge 
of pleasure is blunted, either by advanced 
years or impaired health, the vision of the 
future is darkened, and hope is, checked. Yet 
there ara notable exceptions, Some aged per- 
sons and some confirmed invalids maintain so 
good s degree of cheerfulness, and even happi- 
ness, that they look forward with continual 
hope for themselves anZ for others, and are 
often able to inspire those that are younger 
and healthier than themselves with the same 
sentiment, But, when from any cause the 
powers of present. enjoyment are: thoroughly 
sapped, the-hopeful spirit will desline. 


OvgEworx.—* To have ag much work to do 
as one can do, and a little more,” hay been 
given.as the best recipe for cheerfulness and 
contentment; but while readily concurring in 
the first: part of the sentiment, we cannot but 
suggest that it may be, perchance, that very 
‘little more” which is at the root of half the 
ill-health, pale faces, and fractions nerves of 
the present day. It is that last drop in the 
already full cup, that lastatraw on the already 
well-laden bac, which is too much, just one 
degree too much for the sorely pressed men 
and women who are fighting in the fight of 
life, and: it is that overplus from which they 
ought if they canto abstain. They will not 
seo it; they will not do it. Each allows that 
in the case of another, that other’s duty in tho 
matter is plain enough; but for him or her- 
self—and then follow excuses, arguments, and 
obatinacy not to be shaken, LHverybody, it 
would seem, must attexapt something over and 
above what he or she cam possibly accomplish ; 
everybody must, drain a little more ouf of 
theix: worrying, feverish brains than can be 
yielded consistently with only wholesome 
effort or energy; everybady. musi fly af game 
Nomen theix reach, if only it be within their 
sight. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. G. B.—We can find no record of the name. 
J. A. M.—We cannot advertise them in this column. 


C. W. I.—Borax water and glycerine will sometimes 
cure pimples, and help to remove freckles. 


B. T. H.—It is not improbable that your wish will be 
gratified soon. 


C. H. L.—One thousand billions is the answer to your 
question. 


A. R. T.—1. We have no knowledge of the word. 2. 
There is no recipe that would aid you. 


B. M. 0.—There is no book that is devoted to the 
subject referred to. 


N. B. C.—The coin named commands no premium at 
present. 


W. J. R.—We know of no recipe for the purpose 
required. 


R. T. C.—We know of no “‘ position” that you could 

Cc. R. D.—The Suez Canal, one hundred miles in 
length, connects Suez, on the Red Sea, with Port Said, 
on the Mediterranean. 


L. B. V.—Lunar caustic or acetic acid will remove 
warts. Any good chemist will instruct you how to use 
either. 


W. ©. W.—Frederick von Flotow, the composer of 
Martha, and other operas, died at Wiesbaden, January 
24, 1883. 

R. D. 8.—Consult a lawyer on the subject of your 
grievances. You will have to employ ong if you take 
any steps toward redressing the wrong done you. 


P. F.—Ralph Waldo Emerson is the author of the line 
you quote— 
** He builded better than he knew.” 


R. C. M.—1. You must act upon your own judgment. 
2. We know of no one of the name mentioned who is 
connected with the ‘‘ community.” 


A. H. {F.—Partake liberally of food containing the 
most starch dnd sugar, and indulge in only moderate 
outdoor exercise. If you smoke or chew tobacco, give 
up its use. Go to bed early, and be regular in all your 
habits. Follow this advice, and you will get stouter in 
time. 


R. 8. L.—1. The Cyclops were giants with only one 
eye, and that in the middle of the forehead. 2. The 
first profile taken, as recorded, was that of Antigonus, 
who having but one eye, his likeness bad to be so 
taken ; but for years a Roman emperor was rarely taken 
with a full face. The artists thought that the profile 
gave the head a more majestic look. 


B. M. N.—Cubsa bas an area of 72,000 square miles; 
population in 1876, 1,414,503, half of whom are blacks, 
and ——— — foxy is  goveenes by a 
captain-gen appoin e Span rown. Its 
great staple is sugar, of which 450,000 to 600,(00 tons 
are annually exported, 


J. B. C. L.—“* Penélope’s web” is a work that never 
progresses. Penelope, the wife of Ulyszes, being 
importuned by several suitors during her husband’s 
long abseace, made reply that she could not marry 
pom iy even if Ulysses were dead, until she had finished 
weaving a shroud for her aged father-in-law. Every 
night she pulled out what she had woven during the 
day, and thus the shroud made no progress towards 
comp‘etion. 


8. F. A.—There is no doubt that Vichy water is good 
for persons suffering from any disease of the kidneys, 
but those who drink it should do so in moderation. A 
mal] tumbler is enough for any Vichy water drinker to 
take at a time, if the water be genuine. We have read 
af ms being cured of ordinary kidney complaints by 
t a third of a bott’e of Vichy water before 
di and the remaining two-thirds at noon and at 
bed time—five or six bottles effecting a complete cure. 
Seltzer water is also recommended in similar cases, but 
is not as efficacious as Vichy. 


A. G. V.—To make currant jelly, take the first pick- 
ing of well-ripened currants. Work and mash 
thoroughly with the hands, Strain the juice through a 
muslin bag, and then through a thick flannel bag, being 
careful not to squeeze it, as that takes from the bright- 
ness of the jelly. Measure it, setting down the number 
of pints of juice you have. Putit to boil. A porc 
kettle or saucepan is preferable, but do not let the 
juice more than half fill it. When it boils set the sugar, 
which must be of the very best white, in a pan on the 
stove (over a saucepan of boiling water is best). It 
taust be in the proportion of one yint of the juice to 
one pound of sugar. Stir the sugar constantly, or it 
will stick to the bottom ofthe pan. When the juice has 
boiled twenty minutes add the warmed sugar. Let it 
bub>ie up once; take it right off; and you will be 
certain of ee firm jelly. When the fumblers are 
filled, cover them with white paper. This should be 
done until the jelly is cold, and the paper should lie 
down on it, Paper dipped in the white of egg is nice to 
paste over the top; mice do not attack it. ‘Ihe juice of 
the raspberry mixed with the currant is considered a 
great improvement. About one-fourth part should be 
raspberry. The two fruits preserved together are very 
———- und “ ky ye fruits to an equal 
quantity of sugar. Cook until the s 8 ; 
carefully skim it when boiling. a 





C. I. M.—It is not in our power to oblige you. 

A. G. M. F.—To wash silk pocket-handkerchiefs, &c., 
first use lukewarm water, soaping them as they are 
washed, and then rinse them in cold water, in which a 
little salt has been dissolvei. Silk articles should 
aways be washed by themselves. 


Et. 8.—1. The colour of the gloves worn by the bride's 
mother is optional with heveclle 2. If you wear gloves 
to the refreshment table, it is not necessary to remove 
either of them, 3. The bride walks at the left side of 
the bridegroom. 4. She takes, of course, his arm. 


C. W. P.—1. All the parties named are reputed to be 
very rich. We doubt if they themselves could tell 
whose estate is the largest. 2. Feb. 4, 1834, came on 
Monday. 3. Mars was the morniog, and Jupiter the 
—s star. 4. The party named is, we believe, un- 
married. 


™G. R. L.—1. If your company is agreeable to the lady, 
she will be very likely t» ask you to call again. Under 
no circumstanc:s force yourself upon her. 2. There is 
nothingimproper in asking a lady acquaintance to allow 
you to escort her home after church. -3. The lock of 
hatr is black. 4. Your height is above the average, but 
in weight you fall far below it 5. If onintimate terms 
with a lady, a gentlemaa may with propriety accept an 
invitation to take tea at her house. 6. The members of 
the Rothschild family are supposed to be the richest 
people in the world, 7. Sunday, July 26, 1868, 


B. M.—1. Balbriggan, a town in Ireland, eighteen 
miles north-east of Dublin, is the seat of thriving 
manufactures of ¢otton goods and hosiery. The cotton 
stockings made there areremarkable for the fineness of 
their texture. 2. Borax is generally used to remove 
dandruff from the head. but a better remedy is sulphur 
—half an ounce of sulphur toa pint of water. Put it 
into a bottle, and wash the head with it twice a week. 
8. If we understand your question aright, you should 
cut the toenails from the opposite directions represented 
in the diagram. 

M. L. B.—Louis Moreau Gottschalk, the great 
American pianist, died in Rio de Janeiro, on Dec, 18, 
1869, aged forty. He was a native of New Orleans, His 
father was an Englishman of Germau-Jewish descent, 
and his mother was of French extraction. Although a 
composer, his published works exceeding fifty in 
number, he was only celebrated asa pianist. He gave 
evidences of remarkable musical taste at three years of 
age, and at six took lessons on both the pianoand violin. 
At twelve he was sent to Paris, where he entered upon 
a thorough musical education. 


**100 BRIGHT TO LAST.” 


Perchance the warbling of a bird, 
e perfume of a flower, . 
May waken in our memory 
Some bygone happy hour. 


A strain of music may recall 
The long-forgotten past, 
The hopes, the dreams of vanished years— 
To2 dear, too bright to last. 
. M. P. 


F. W. G.1—. The richest deposits of bone phosphates 
in America, if not in the world, are to be found in the 
vicinity of Charl ston, South Carolina, near Ashley and 
Cooper Rivers. These deposits underlie many square 
miles of surface continuously, at a depth ranging from 
six inches to twelve feet, and extstin such quanticdes 
that from 500 to 1,000 tons underlie each acre. A very 
large capital is invested in the business of converting 
the joa ee into forms available to agriculturists. 
The fertilizing properties of the phosphates are said to 
be unexcelled. 2. Your specimens were duly received, 


8. C. B.—1. We know of no mirror of the kind you 
describe that would fulfil your expectations. 2. A 
vanilla flavouring for liquors is made by slicing jone 
dram of vanilla into small pieces, infusing for twenty 
days in one pint of 95 per cent alcohol, and filtering. 
To make extract of cut one ounce of the vanilla 
into small pieces and triturate with two ounces of sugar 
to a coarse der ; put it into a percolator, pour on it 
diluted alcohol until one pint is run through ; then mix 
with one pint of syrup. To distil vanilla water, 
macerate one pound of . 
and five poun 
water for twenty-four hours; then distil over rapidly 
one gallon. To make vanilla cream syrup, take of fluid 
extract of vanilla, one cunce; simple syrup, three 
— cream (or condensed milk), one pint. If desired 
it may be coloured with carmine, 


P. C. A.—The Elgin marbles, a collection of ancient 
sculptures, were chiefly taken from the Parthenon at 
Athens, and are now in the British Museum. They 
derive their name from the Earl of Elgin, who, while 
employed diplomatically at Constantinople, obtained 
the permission of the Porte to take away from the ruins 
of ancient Athens ‘‘any stones that might appear in- 
teresting to him.” With the aid of a corps of artists he 
succeeded in his undertaking, which though denounced 
at the time by Lord Byron and others as an act of 
vandalism, was afterwards tly applauded. In the 
war of Greek independence the Parthenon suffered very 
serious damage, and had no; Lord Elgin removed them, 
these masterpieces of antiquity would never have been 
brought within the reach of the lovers of art. The 
entire collection was sold to the British G »vernment, in 
1815, for £35,000. The actual outlay exceeded £50,000. 
In 1810 Lord Elgin published a defence of his pursuits 
in Greece. Though he rose to the rank of General in 
the army, most of his services to his country were of a 
diplomatic character. He died in Paris in 1941, aged 
seventy-five, . 





——. 
E. X. C.—A doubloon is a Spanish and 
coin, of the va‘ue of a little over three pounds, 4 sil 
ducat is about equal in value to four shillings; g 4 
ducat is twice that value... Florin is the name given 
different coins of gold or silver in different countrig’ 
the silver florins paring from one-and-eigh: 
glish fio: 


‘tpence to two 
shillings. The En; rin is one-tenth 
sterling. of @ pound 


W. W. K.—1. It will be time enough for you 

of marriage four or five years Ame ony By that ‘oonk 
not improbable that some other young girl wilj have 
struck your fancy, and some other young fellow hers, 
Very long engagements, as a rule, should not be encour. 
oe Re Ae sy nn << = iting are only fair 
you ave to study ve 0 qualify yourself for 
the medical profession. ry. ’ ” - 


W. 8S. T.—You might call on the young lady an, 

her some attention, and be as agressble 4 pote 
while her. By taking your mother into your con. 
fidence, and letting her know just how you feel, she 
would doubtless be able to make such engagements for 
you as will render it necessary that you should forego 
the constant companionship of the young lady during 
her visit, which your lover has so kindly planned for 
you. 


H. C.—‘‘German paste” is used for feedin, 
mocking-birds and others, which, in their wild state 
feed chiefly upon insects. It is made by beating intoa 
smooth A pe two pounds of pea-meal, half a pound of 
blanched sweet almonds, quarter pound of fresh butter 
or lard, five ounces of moist sugar, half drachm of hay 
eaffron and thtee hard-boiled eggs. Sufficlent water is 
used to give it the consistence required for granulating, 
by passing it through a colander. The granulated 
is then exposed to the air in a warm place until it be- 
comes quite hard avd dry. It requires considerable ex- 
perience to prepare this properly. 


R. N.—The yolk of an egg has in its mlddle a little, 
jelJy-like speck or germ, from which the young bird is 
hatched. The yolk is so made that this germ is always 
uppermost, no matter in what position the egg lies, so 
that, when the hen is sitting, the germ is always nearest 
to the warmth. The yolk and the albumen (or white) 
furnish food to the bird while it is in the shell. At the 
larger end of the egg, between the skin and the shell, 
is a space filled with air for the young one to breathe, 


B. Q —1. Ophthalmia,or moon-blindness, in a horseis 
an obstinate disease to combat. It has been so called 
on account of som3 supposed influence of the moon, it 
occurring periodically, but that body cannot have any- 
thing to do with it. Ther3 are various causes 
for this form of opthalmia; among them dark and 
heated stables and the pungent gas escaplog from 
It is also said to be in a high degree hereditary. The 
cloudiness with which the eye is affected is a 
in its nature. It will change in twenty-four hours 
the thinnest film to the thickest opacity, and, as sud 
denly, the eye will nearly regain its perfect transparency, 
but only to lose it, and as rapidly, a second time. The 
services of a regula: horse practitioner are almost in- 
dispensable in a case of moon-bliadness, 2. Goethe, 
the most distinguished name in the modern literature 
of Germany, is pronounced as if spelled Geh-ta, with the 
accent on the first syllable. 8. We are unable to 
enlighten you. 


V. W. R.—The art of arranging bouquets is quite 
simple. After collecting the flowers to, be used on a 
tray, strip all the superfluous leaves from the stems, 
and place the flowers side by side so as to see the order 
in which they can be most attractively displayed. A 
very pretty hand-bouquet can be made by taking 4 
small, straight stick, not over a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. Tie a string to the top of it, and begin by 
fastening on a few delicate flowers. or one large, hand- 
some one, for the centre piece, winding the string about 
each stem as you add the flowers and leaves to the 
bouquet, Always place the flowers with the shortest 
stems at the very top, reserv.ng all those with long 
stems for the base, and complete the bouquet with 4 
fringe of finely cut foliage. Then cut all the 
evenly, wrap damp cotton about them, and cover the 
stems with a paper cut in pretty lace desigas. In 
making bouquets from garden flowers, such as aremost 
easy to procure, the flowers can ba arranged flatly, and 
a background made from sprays of evergreens. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseaes—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &e. 

From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 

Degas Srr,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread rep tation this justly esteemed medicine, . 

Dr J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the Kast. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 

ant jmported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 

















rdinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhoea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 


that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. 


iysurprisingly controlling power. 


io from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, 
fith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
as we are of opinion that the substitution of = 


other than Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach of 
e are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 


Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Couzis Browse was undoubtedly the Inventor of CaLtoRopyYNg, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 


deliberatelv untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 
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WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 







= and inducing a healthy action of the gums. 





IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 


AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


m— Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds, It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 


none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs, 
aod warranted harmless. It possesses a 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
vill be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tons for use) post-free and free from ob- 
wrvation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 226, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. 
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US & 


JSTHSTIC 
on RINSING POWDER 


And ALL COLOURED Articles can be 

washed in any weather. CoLouRS WILL NOT 

RUN IN STARCHING AND Dryine. Faded 
Colours will be greatly improved. 


Sold in Penny Packets by Grocers, &c. 


G. THWAITES & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 





MARKET HARBOROUGH, 


“Cleanse the Blood.” 


OLD DR. JACOB 


TOWNSEND'S 
SARSAPARILLA, 


Highly recommended for all BLOOD and SKIN 
DISEASES, PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, &c. 


The Best Autumn Medicine. 


CAUTION.—Ger rHe RED AND BLUE WRAPPER WITH 
tHe Doctor's HEAD IN THE CENTRE. No other is genuine. 
In Bottles of all Chemists, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., & 11s. 
DEPOT 
DEAN, STEEL & Co., 
131, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








HOR MANS FRIEND) 


ARE A SOVEREIGN 
REMEDY FOR 
—~ so oh 
Cancer, r Scorbutic Complaints, 
Chilblains, Scalds, 
Cuts, Skin Diseases, 
Eruptions, Vaccination Eruptions 
Fistula, and Ulcerated Legs, 
even if of 20 Years’ 


ed Eyes, standing. 
PREPARED BY 


BEACH & BARNICOTT, 


(Late Dr. Roberts,) 


BRIDPORT. 


Andwld at le 144., 28 9d. 48 6d, 11s., and 22s, each, 





A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 


WEIR’S 
66s. SEWING MACHINES, 


k, and Twistod 
Loop Stitch, all one price, at- 
tachments included.— Hand or 
Foot—Latest Patented Im- 
———_ — Loose Wheel— 

rger Shuttle than any other 
Sew: Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed ual to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
=e for Family, Household, Dress- 
xg making and Manufacturing 

Purposes. Machines by‘anyother maker exchanged. 


J. G. WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 








“LONDON, W. 


BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


CURED. 


Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Oint- 
ment has cured, during the past fifty 
years, thousands of sufferers at home 
and abroad, from Eye Diseases of every 
kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 
Oculists of the highest standing. Tes- 
timonials of cures from all parts of the 
world. Sold by all Medicine Vendors in 
pots, ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. By 
post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from Whole- 
sale) MATHER & CRESSWELL, 71, 





Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Tux owty Prize MepaL AWARDED ror FEATHERS anp DOWN Goop: 














¢ at THE LoNDON 1862 anD DuBLin 1865 anD 1882 Exutsitions. THe HiGnest ORDER or Megn, Yo 


AWARDED FoR DOWN QUILTS at THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION OF 1881. ; ; ty 

P ai Q v: ticles, and if not thoroughly purified becomes especially offensive. I have examined the Machi “i 

apoyed te —— OOTH & Tox in Purifying pt Perfectly, destro ess Row of moth life, &c., in the Down. I have also examined their Stock of ) foc 
De CLOTHING, and find that it consists solely of PURE, Sort, SCE Ss: OWN. 


~ BOOTH & FOX’S "S" 
Ss DOWN QUILTS. 


Se Mie ce tiidllddidhed 






Mannfactured in the richest and most beautifol designs and materials, and have the following 
advantages, viz. :— 
. ° —They are the cheapest form of Bed Clothing. 
t , Boonomy —eay weigh but from 2 Ib. to 4 1b , according to size. 
. Warmth.. -They afford the warmth of three blankets, without the weight of one, 
. Purity.—They are free from all efflavia or smell, and wash as easily as a blanket. 
. Durability.—It carefully used they will wear twenty years. 
6. Beauty.—The beanutifal designs are a great ornament to Bedrooms. 


728 &, THE LADIES VESTS 
DOWN UNDERSKIRTS, giv Are made 80 as to be very attractive, | 


Manufactured by BOOTH & FOX, are lined all they are a sure protection against } 


- : P an easterly wind, and are a safe- 
through with purified Goose Down, and weigh from guard and read lid 
18 to 24 ounces each ; they are as warm a several comfort to Inv: 8, and 


flannels and as soft as ions, Many thousands of the delicate. Tux 


them have been sold during each winter for years DOWN DRESSING-GOWNS, 
past. They can be washed as easily as the Quilts, For Ladies and Gentlemen, are very 
and are shaped to surr the present Strxe of Dress. light, warm, comfortable, & durable, 
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FOR S Invaluable to Invalids and the 
Delicate. : 
COMFORT AND DURABILITY See B. & F.’s Pamphlet of Testimonials from Medical 
THEY Men, who write from actual experience. 
a CANNOT BE EQUALLED. No Cold can Penetrate a Down Garment.* 
DOWN UNDER SKIR See their New Quilt at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, within the reach of all. 




































= Shippers and the Trade suppled, from thelr Warehouse and Manuisctories, by the Original Patenteos, ‘ 
$ BOOTH & FOX, LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND CORK. F i, 
é@ AVOID IMITATIONS. Absolute Purity of the Down guaranteed in Articles bearing our Name and Trade Mark. % iy 
LEASE .-3it? 3 a coe] 4 
LETTER OR A ie Skin eve a ot 
POST CARD to the 7 Soft Saul] ff 
an 

BRA DEOErX nr 

MANUFACTURING a 

And YOU will¢ COMPANY, mote 











. SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER 
Receive FREE B RADFO R D, More effectually oem any other known preparation 
BY POST A SAMPLE PARCEL ( YORKSHIRE, |s3i2e CRs. ees ea 
Of all our LEADING NOVELTIES for the Autumn and Winter Season 1884.| "1.4, certcins trenton ccd sey becontiet tote 

AT PRICES TO SUIT ALL CLASSES OF SOCIETY. of the Tenderest_ Infant. 
As the B. M. Co. are acknowledged to be the leading firm in Dress Goods, every | Bottles, 1s., 1s. 94., & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and P 
Lady can rely upon securing fashionable Dress Materials at Lowest Cost. Our Any size free for sd. extra, by the Sole Makers, 
Century” Cashmeres, as exhibited at the Health Exhibition, are in ever increasing demand. M. BEETHAM & SON, 
Be sure and write at once, and address in full as above. Mention this publication same time, please. CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM 














JOHNSTON’S UNEQUALLED SCOTCH OATMEAL FOR 


DELICIOUS 
SCOTCH PORRIDGE!) 


: : ico Bags bees 
Is higher priced, but hetter value than the inferior qualities commonly sold in England. Packets, 4, 8, and 16 ozs. ; Calico By _ 
4 and 7 lbs., with Directions for Use. To be obtained by order from Family Grocers. 








(JOHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR IS THE BEST.) 
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AS MADE FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


ALEXANDER’S 
SEWING 


COTTON 


IS THE BEST. 


ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON 


IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


The Great Remedy for Gout and Rheumatism. 


URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 

during use, and certain to prevent the disease attacking 

any vital part. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, at ls. 1id., 
and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


5 - excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for Indigestion, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, 
Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, or, where an Aperient is 
required, nothing can be better adapted. For FEMALES these Pills are truly 
excellent, removing the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of 
the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the Complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists at ls. lid. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 

















ATKINSON & BARKER'S 
ROW A IE, 


INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE, 


As Supplied to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 


ESTABLISHED BY OVER NINETY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
AS THE 


BEST MEDICINE FOR TEETHING, 


And the Preservation and Cure of the simple Ailments of 
Children. 


After receiving a supply, Her Majesty was pleasedjto appoint Mr. Robert Barker 
Chemist to the r, Be under Warrant, dated 22nd Feb., 1844. 


Sold by all Chemists and Vendors of Patent 
Medicines. 


LOWE’S PILLS 


For the Head, Stomach 2 and Liver, 


LOWE’S PILLS. 


The effect of taking a dose of these Pills at bedtime is exceedingly re- 
freshing, grateful and soothing, generally giving a quiet sleep and a 
gentle purge. Their aperient properties are mild and certain, being a 
medicine equally adapted for Business Men, Working Men, Delicate 
Females, and Children 


LOWE’S PILLS. 


These Pills cure Rheumatism, Gout, Dropsy, Gravel, Fits, Palpitatio 
of the Heart, Indigestion, Toothache, Bile and Liver Complaints, Gastric 
Fever, Cholera, Pains in the Back, Stomach, and Side. Public Singers ani 
Preachers find great benefit by taking them. A large number of testi- 
monials received. 


LOWE’S PILLS. 


Sold in Boxes at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by all Chemists ; or post free 
from the Proprietors for 15 or 36 postage stamps. [There is this advap- 
tage in having these Pills direct from the Proprietor—they are fresh mai 
every day.|—R. H. LOWE, Chemist, 187, Bilston-rd., Wolverhampton. 

















WHELPTCN'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 


Numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, an 
sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 





beneficial in all Bilious Complaints. 


Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London; and by a 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


THE BLOOD 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 











Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance 


It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing 


ualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free fro 


dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue solt| 
| 


and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





PERFECTION. 
Walton’s ‘Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. 


For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c. 


Without the Application of Heat. 


It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- 
ante used for cleansing and purifying linen 
from contagion.. Price 1s. to 2ls. each. 
Post free fur 18 Stamps. 


Soip By att CHemists, STATIONERS, &c., 


ness on the Face, Neck, and protects the 
Skin from the ill-effects of north- 
east winds, frosts, and sud- 
den changes of weather. 





PURITY. 
Ladies to obtain & retain a Healthy and Beautiful Complexion should use 
WALTON’S KALODERMA, 
So much recommended by the faculy for all affections of 
the Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelas, . 


Eczema. It quickly removes Redness, Rough- 


edged by thousands, not only to be perfectly innocent, but A Col 
~~ also being used as a sooth g_ balm on the most delicate child as pone, He ah od gt oy Fy for 8 
an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving and the | stamps. 


heat of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes in 
household companion. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., &c, 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 


SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 

WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods # 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, é&c., such # 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Tri? 
kets, &c. Price 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., dic. Pot 
free for 21 Stamps. Also 


WALTON’S AURINE, 


A Solution of Gold for Re-gil Chea 
robation of | Jowellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Golt 
is acknow- | When ladies wish to change Silver Trinket! 





















Arms, and Hands, 


OM It prevents the Skin 


from assuming the red and 
dull aj ce so unpleasant to 


the 8 


sable as a mother’s 


ost free 83 Stamps. Sotp BY CHEMtsTs AXD [RUWMONOBR. 
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